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g < Ov Prisons and our workbouees are filled with people ruine! through drink. Our Judge aftributd the 
Aa q majority of the ersmes committed to the same cause, and our people are now thoroughly convinced that come 
=e radical cure must be found to reduce this national failing. 
A | A great temperance wave is passing over the country, but the rock which eo far has stopped ite progress wes the 
& entire absence of a really good mon-alcoholic beverage. How are the peuple to do without liquor, when Be proper 
ra non-alcoholic substitute offers P 
o i] 1t was my happy lot to remove this grext etumbling-block in the progress of temperanoa, and to dissevere . 
a sound substitute fur alonholic beverages. This is a bold statement to make. I, however, make it without fear ef 
oy contradiction, as [ have the unim: ble testimony of thousands to back me up; and I have not only dseovered 
3 ge ie Driok, but I have aleo built a brewery capable of producing 150,000 bottles per day of this sew national 
o x The editor of the Lancet thought the subjext of my discovery of sufficient \mpartents to warrant the esading of 
ha Zs - jal analytical commissio. to my brewery. The report of this commission ( . 2let May, 1898) winds up as 
:— 
os — ° “* Kops Ale affords an excellent and driok in hot weather, and while it contains all the tenle en’ 
= TAT 1 N FE P W D) FE R B, refreshing qualities uf beer, it can never be of ® march upon the mental faculties. I¢ ent, 
a H N t il 0 1 4 as our examination of samples some months old shows. public, aud especially the testotal my 


evidently drink Kops Ale with confidence ; it contains nothing thet {s injurious, but ls on the 
and paletable beverage possessing distinct tonle and stimulatiag properties by virtae of the choice 
form the basts of ite preparation.” Full coptes of this report can be obtai: from me free. 


e 
Hundrede of scientific men heave made similarly favourebdle statements. Clergymen of all coma 
are my otrongest supporters; two great men—who, unfortuasiely, are no longer among 
Manning and the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, gave me their aid, tha latter uetny Kops Ale at his own table, end tt fs cnly 
Necessary to read the reports about my uction in the Christian World, the Presbyterian. and others, to obtain 
reflex of the optnion of the ol sand I have even succeded in convincing the most unlikely prone mys Bade 
sportemen—that there is more in Kops Ale as a thirst quencher and for es ee ne 
Mquor (vide Sportssvin, Sporting Life, fan of the World, Cycling, C. T. C.. Monthly Gazetts. Poow sil, Re.). 
For farmers and farm labourers my juction is be tion valuable (vide Farmer and Steck- Breeder), and te the 
working man the new-comer has proved a true blessing. The Wurking Men's Union have ewarded me a guid medal, 
aad in my immediat+ neighbourhood the labouring to-day spend their money cheerfully on Kope ia prefer- 
ence to alcoholic liquors. 
Thue | porn results have been achieved, and still I have only worked in s emal! circle, and pre tegec 4 
millions of people in England whv hsve never heard of Kops Ale. I can now conclasively prove thet ope 
has the right to be called a national drink reformer, and I now call upon every right-minded maa to help mefa 
the grea: work which I have undertaken. B 


The true way out of Darkest England is a reduction in the drink traffic. It will empty our 1t will 
uce our d peopte of 
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10,000 RUGS 
GIVEN AWAY. 


THs PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of this 
Journal only. On receipt of this advertisement, accompanied by Postal 
Order for &/@, or 68 stamps, we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 
your address, one uf our genuine SEAMLESS WOVEN REVERSIBLE 
CARPETS, suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely 
bordered and woven in 30 different patterns and art colourings to suit all require- 
ments, and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY SIZED ROOM. ‘These carpets 
are manufactured from a material equal in wear to wool, and are undoubtedly the 
cheapest in the world. 


With every C t we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 
a ee | handsome KUG to match, or we will send 2 CARPETS 
and RUGS for 1O/- 

The Queen enya: ‘* Decidedly stouter and handeomer than any of the kind, the price being the 
astonndiog part. et the inatter.”" Schoolmustress : '* For style, durability, and cheapness, thay canoot 
be beaten Penny lUusivotel Paper ; ** Mavulact ured in every variety of colour, and is one of the 
most surprising bargains I have seen.” Church Hells: ‘ Truty wonderful value.” 

Theusande of Testimonials similiar to the following, and Repeat Orders, have been 
received from our Customers: 

Qexr., 14, London Street, F ‘lkestone. 

The Carpet I bonght of you last year wears well and gives every satisfaction. One which 

hae beeu in use four years is as strong and keeps ite colour as well as ever.—J. ASHTELL. 

This offer is made to the Readers of this paper only, and will not be repeated. All 
Orders despatched same day as received. Cheques and Postal Orders to be crossed 


“Union Bank.” Address— 


The BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., 


2560, HIGH HoLtBOoRN, LOoNDon, w.oc., 
aXD 
21, OLD STREET, LONDON, =1.C. 


Nore.—Having bought up Messrs. OLIVER, Mason, and Co., we have now opened at 
the above address. 


NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


te 
acceptable to them, and will produce no foul effects. 


Let the publican know that he can now eell a drink which will give him as mach profit as beer, be equally 
acceptable to his customer, and will not ruin the consumer. 


Let these facte he proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of the land, and we shall eo. hear no more of 
drunkenness and crime. 
H. LOWENFBLD. 


Kope Brewery, Fulham, London, May 30th, 1892. 


£5,000- To BE GIVEN Away !!—-£5,000 


SALES OF 


THE INTERCHANGEABLE PIPE 


Will speedily reach OBIE RETLLIOM, 


And the Patentees and Proprietors will thereu to Distribute among thelr Customers {,2860 
Lal PRIZES follows viz. :— al ‘ CASH 


(0 Prizee of £100 each. 50 Prisee of £20 each. 
20 do. £60 ” 200 do. as o 
1,000 Prizes of £1 each. 


Full particulars and conditions on Coupon enclosed !n each box containing 
THE INTERCHANGEABLE PIPE and Five Clays, 
To be obtained direct from 
THE INTERCHANGEABLE PIPE CO., 9, South Place, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
£ Price—Pipe and § Clays, 1s. 9d., postage free. Extra Clays, per Box of 6,'74., postage free. 
OnF) NOTH.—The INTERCHANGEABLE PIPE {ce designed for concealing from view s 


complete Clay Pipe. and prntecting eame from injury. The Olays are epecial! pared to 
absorb nicotine, and, when fuul, can bs readily exchanged for a clean one. Mich, 


Neat in Appearance, Everlasting. 
THE CHEAPEST & BEST PIPE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
The following ls oneoutof the many testimonials received: 


This marvellous Plaster acts like mag’c ia relieving all Louton Hospital, Whitechapel Road. 


htt and throdbing, and soon cures the most obstinate “Ge —Please send me snother box of 
BW Lame Bunions. It is es ly useful for reducing =| Gorn orem I must say that I have been wonderfally 
syetRGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which s:spoilthe | penefted by it. I had suffered for years with painful | 
ymmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have Bunions on the great toe jointa, but for six moaths before 
of whom had suff-red for tifty y-aré | 1 wrote to you it was one long agony. After a month's e e 


being able to get relief from any other remedy. application of your Plaster I am now quite freefrom pain, 
mire @ omall box {s earnestly solicited, asimmediate | Ooo walk comfortably.end wear my usual boots and 


BO {ign ortluying’ oe intonation. of Goan a Refuse all Substitutes. 


BOXES, le. 1§4., BY ALL CI(EMISTS. 
FRRE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, To Mesers’ Beetham & Son.” 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Advertisements should be sent to “Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices : =e Chambers, London, B.C. 
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GNPARALLELED "‘BUCCESS- OF 


"ad “SWIFT” GyGLes 


RESS Lied a : Eis | ee \ STRONGEST, 


_ and BEST. 


Discount for Cash, or Supplied on 
GRADUAL :PAYMENTS. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogues and Order Forms. 


Ladies who desire a perfect dress should, 
they are the peat, obtainable anywhere at 


Style, Finish. and Appearance} and all parchgsere may ‘rely upon securing 
thoreeghly sound, honest fabrics, that will te@k well, drape well, wear ‘warelt. 


THE FAVOURITE HABIT, CLOTH | THE, oaess. ctor ‘ 
ia wetebt, got eagable of roosting sarees | mast Mens taint edy for baldness. 
omnes | Pearce a). {\ree car cov ENT RY. MACHINISTS’ CO., Lt 


Saeeacnes a’ ; ls. to Madame 
NS) a works: COVENTRY. 


ie a fae pint Wear anv au eae they are | SC . 
thoes cee srcul taser nd wis: | Srept once ths parse, settee. sad met crate fe. London : 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. Manchester : 9, ST. MARY'S GATE. 
tures. nat fe a pon iat the most Trarag ofall toe Womeeg 
ive, re bene, fentn neta Searle Stay hove wo equal THE SWEET PAR EXCELLENCE. me A REMARKABLE BiACKLEA0. 
Petras fatter 10/6 Ertroeepearssensrr cis CRMITI {] p I S 1 NG. EASIEST, QUICKEST, 
The Favourite Fabrics !n al! qualities can be supplied ia variogs shades of the following colours: ; evon a, CHEAPEST, & BEST 
Black, Navy, Sista, Drab, Reseda, Tarra-Cotta, Peanrek, Myrtle, Broase, Helotgope, Petuata- 4 : BLACKLEAD 
Moses, , Brows, Grenay Baby. copies Sen Mulberry, Electric,and a cosetently changing The mee Oe ae INE THE WORLD. 
Paes ie te Fabrice ! 108, @4. and 17s. @4, cas als be supplied in an wensually fae reage of i mate roe, rar Boron y ; 
wrteres inctusing Hight, madiam and dart Grey, light or dark Drab, Brown. Ratlotroge, Terra: see eet Packet, | 's Double STaAHROH, 
Cote, Hern pa oe at petty and uapommon Compound or heather m! atvo- N by and Confee A ee soa Seas EPO FeeoRTIOss 
oie lbp ares and being specially blended for these fabrics they cannot possibly be A " y : ‘ 4 a i 
: , One, 5 : 5 1OKBS 
3 Sa 9} ST AND BRST 


A WARNING Though the Favourite Drees Fabrics may be wrnapledl: they have 
e no equal for sterling value, and the genuine eon only be 
odtained direc: from The Warehouse. 
Joun NOBLE « sarantegs the prompt deapateh and cafe delivery of all paccels; he also wadartates 
to refund cash tf any goods are aol ener to giqe perfect, satistaction, thys there ts 


IN 84. BOXES. 


“SAVE. TOUR SOLES. 


abdsotutely nu risk to the Gen seme 

t cond will fe ; 1 je GUARANTBED to render the ani Heels of your 
LADIES EVERYWHERE 20st" tower for rah LL ema hp size | BS on Boots snd Shoes proof aguinst the est wear and 
value oiTered will astouled all who see them. Please meation this Pager, and addrese— stripes By = -s 4 ganar, | au er find 


it to my friends. I 
wrote, ordering six dozen 


‘SOHN NOBLE Tc ¥arcrouse. © =< sis [sn cE ng int a ar oe 
rs of Wools Post » ¢ pe! will pay £1,000 to 
fi MANC HESTER: ia ation back Rev eat “any ot tee Srna. who can t it is ‘ oe essere ears Soe gre 
6 78 Princess S a \e , . A bottle will last months, and will save ite cnet 
é mR EID & CO., e price you. willastonish you. Trial bortle 

erent et etesten ; veM Worsted B i Pecan free and < Pg tr E 61. Pinst-cLass — ag Bvearwases. 

wears DEAFNESS GURED [ste 3 

sy Yale D6 OWN CYCLES. Di: Seeeesna et PARCELS 
MY R Hine pales arate BesMorAL ae PAID 


a. tee Me orm erseare || 64 Tt "ih re 


ora 

Ball S Balls all 

ol aviom ives, See ete aes aie 

£S 158." vanrooe | he et hérea taught to speak |] tn Penny Packets, Sold Everywhere. 


oY all Seoteh Tweeds for Gentlemen's Saitings, also 


Clan Tartans and Home-Span. Costume Cloths for Ladies’ Dresses 


USED 


a ° é 
( () N LY S EL | u : ROYAL Pe A: in the bah and most Fashionab.e Styles, Knee Rugs, Blankets, etc., kota, ete., manufactured by 
he se | cum, AOOUCALL, GOTT, LANGHAUH MILLS, EALASIIES, 12 
Fe eetee ANDRAS THvrmma ust bu RETURNED WETRON PES DATE 


| ‘ Oondy's Fiuid has proved iteelf of great 


TIRED FEET. serviee for purifying and washing the feet.”— 
Baron J att von Liebig, the eminent chemist. 


ae The beneficial effects produced by using Oondy's 
TENDER FEET. | "'22spodiar griuid in the foot bath are mos 
PEASPIRING Fett, eetareee oe 


te comvietion a’ Uhemists sélling imitations 


of ‘SONDY'S FL 

large Books, containing full Remedial, Disinfecting, aa ome at 8, free bv Post Et. Matchless on Land on Water Everywhere. 

CONDY'S FLUID WORKS, 57, TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, E. ro LI F 0 R N AN me 
0G BOX OF CLARKE'’S B 4) PILLS USER ER STAMPe.— GA 
6 8 ged padi hit cnet eacloaall, ee ene hanes a Paper. two 
gir angers tk, sas hone faci paddle 
ane Fstent t Medicine Vendors throug! hout the aorld; po te ats Wan Buti roar 
to any address for sixty stamps the oe money 5 ore -P. 

laters. the Lincoln and Midiand anetias Drug Gracechureb 
Company. Lincoln Eero oa. 


EVBR go to bed on Friday Nights until you} 
bave taken the prescribes quantity o! ‘ 


<“eEIx yy.” 


The new American Specific for Sweet Repose and 
PLEASANT OREAMS. 


ee lr 
THE PIPE saane mann. CLAY & BRIAR. 
OF THE AGE. " COMBINED. 
Sonat shapes 1m nan instante CLA Does Fast See foes Nectar TRUE Wires for tov 
i , A... A—Solid Clay Plug fitting the Lore of pipe. ae is thorough cleans 


B—Smoke Channels at top and bottom of Plug. all the tobaorg to ury ashes. 
excep fons! 
O—Smoke Holes through Plug, corresponding with 
Channels. j 


inthe United 
Order tor 2s. 6d. 


emoke las to 
th: 


h ed and 
tute impoes ble for auy foul “KIXY” ora = 
matter to get through the clay 1198 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C; For DRESSES in Navy Blue and Black from 10s. 6d. the Dress. 
S send. for one ‘and you will be ee LADIES 2 are now wearing the Best Clase of Serge Dresses very much indeed. No ma'*rs! 


ighted with it. 


Staple Worsted Yarn, and is the highest i 9 FE 
, 


ae CYCLES. se prouced Beg mega fe Sat of tire the qualities, from the lowest to the 
#. Unexoelledfor EERIE ater a, which need not be d. aap Bb é& Be, Dept. 40. i. r al 
‘ : 


W.B.—See that the Trade Alark 1s on cach Pipe. 


_ 
ROBINSON & & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


omour, Edinburgh, 1880; 


IRISH CAMBRIG Sh eeleer en 
gmiroueet mance! POCKET HAWKERS tre 


: A 
es 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 2aeee tessa [ft Ses dont EOAR Deere Eee 
ee ogee 28 lld FULLY YcUARANTEED, 12 MONTHS WAR aera ke OF INIT me ; 
. NTY GIVEN. Largest an lestion 9 EB oF otTA 
a oe see ustrated Price Liste, Strong Huckabed Bhan 1h a | of ial -hand MACHINES of “in ae from : Injurious us and W re 
i oa fro jolt Peet Pillow 1 £5. Big discounts for cash, or supplied on : 
tod Pree. Liste Post Cand 


ai 
- tho of Linen Collars collars cults, & Shirts, &. fe tosny part of the : eS ee BT. Tee 
go the. Quorn and the Konpress Frederick of Gerammg). rei . -O r ae MW 
Gleaver, BELFAST. | 1s, cLaPHAM ROAD CLAPHAM, ‘aw. oe bei cae joPtNoH 


You will lighted 


@ Quickly correct all irrest” 
Jarities. remove all “> 
etructions, and TeHeNe the 
distressing 
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Advertisements should be seqt to “ Pearson’s Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices: Templ: “yambers, Ls "yn, B.C. 
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UNDER THE WHEEL. 


Tue wheel of fate has a measureless round— 
A measureless round, and it turneth slow, 
And few on the topmost curve are found 
Who care for the lives crushed out below. 
But silent and sure it circuit keeps, 
And still the shadows beneath it steal ; 
For sooner or later all it sweeps 
Under the wheel. 
There are some in the mire of want who fell 
As the t wheel slackened their straining hold, 
Yet kept their souls as the legends tell 
The spotless martyrs kept theirs of old. 
And some in the furnace of greed are lost ; 
(Nor ever the angel beside them fell), 
And some in the outer darkness are tossed 
Under the wheel. 
The laughter is silenced on ‘childhood’s lips, 
And hollows the cheek of beauty’s bloom ; 
Still on, remorseless, the great orb slips— 
A Juggernaut car of implacable doom ! 
Sweet age is robbed of its saintly peace ; 
(Oh, saddest woe that the heart can feel!) 
T> pain and struggle is no surcease, 
Under the wheel. 
It Las warped high purpose of noble;youth 
To a base endeavour for place and gold ; 
It has slain the weak who sought for truth 
With a craven terror that none hath told; 
Hope’s heart grew faint, and faith’s eye grew dim, 
‘And love felt the chill of death congeell 
Hath God forgotten? they cried to Him— 
Under the wheel. 
O terrible wheel! Must thou go round, 
. While suns and while stars their orbits keep P 
Hast thou a place, like theirs, in fathomless bound 
Of Nature's mystery dread and deep ? 
Nay. Man's injustice, not God’s decree, 
Marked thy fell pathway ; the skies reveal 
A day that cometh, when none shall be 
Under the wheel. 
+ 


THE ORIGIN OF GERMAN. 


Axyonz who thinks the English language is musical 
and easy to be pronounced because it is the one to which 
his ear and tongue are most accustomed, and who hears, 
when German is pronounced, only its harshness and its 
gutturals, will appreciate the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
account of the origin of German. 

“Do you know,” asked he of a friend one day, “how 
the German language originated ?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the preachor, “I do. There wore two 
workmen at the Tower of Babel, one standing above tho 
other. The uppermost one accidentally threw some 
mortar from his trowel into tho mouth of the lower one, 
and he began to splutter with the mortar in his mouth. 
The sound is now known as German!” 


—————— 
THE GOLD SPENT BY TOURISTS. 


How Italy, a country without fae mines, finds the 
gold to pay the ten millions a year due to foreign holders 
of her bonds, has been something of a mystery. Tho 
secretary of the British Embassy in Rome declares that 
the only solution of the question at which it is logical 
to arrive is that this amount of gold is annually brought 
into the country by foreign travellers, who swarm during 
rd four seasons of the year in one part of Italy or the 
other. 

From calculations made by the United States consular 
representatives in various parts of this country, it has been 
computed that for the last ten years the average annual 
experditure in Italy of American citizens has been 
above seven millions sterling. 

It would scarcely be an exaggeration to place the 
collective expenditure of British, French, Aus¢ralian, 
German and other foreign travellors at double this 
amount. This, we are reminded, is irrespective of the 
money spent in the country by the fifty or sixty thousand 

ilgrims who annually visit the Eternal City, and of the 
amount of which they are the bearers in the shape of 
donations to the Holy See. 


TWO REFORMED SMOKERS. 


Two men, both smoking stumps of cigars, met the 
other apenie 

“ I am smoking too much,” one of them said; “and I 
believe you are. Let's stop.” 

They agreed to it, fa threw away their stumps. 
Then they talked a long time about their being mon, 
and how they intended to break away from the habit 
that was ruining their health and costing so much 
money. Soon they got to talking about other matters, 
and finally one of them said,— 

“Have a cigar?” 

__The men moved towards a tobacconist’s, selected and 
lita cigar each, and then the reformers went their different 
ways, smoking, entirely forgetting their resolve to 


reform. 
——@975-_—- 
SEEING THINGS GROW. 


Dm you ever actually see thin ow? If not lie 
down some day beside a gladiolus after the recent 
rain and sunshine have made a thin crust over the earth, 
and when the green spears are just beginning to push 
through it. 

You will see some cracks in the crust, and by-and-bye 
a little trap door will begin to lift, as though some small 
Titan were struggling underneath. 

Look sharply now, for if you do not you may turn 
your wandering eyes back to find the green labourer 
gushing at the door without you having soen him come. 

n he will throw back the cover on its hinges and 
stand there for the first time in the sunlight an inch 
above the ground. All this may be even done in an 
hour. Few things grow faster than the gladiolus. 


ft —___ 
AND THEY DO! 


Tue Colonial newspaper men think thoy beat their 
brethren of the Old Country into fits when writing about 
noted persons. Here are a few touches, for instance, in 
a pen-and-ink sketch of “dear old W. G. Grace,” the 
cricketer. 

“ He has got a tremendous lot fatter since we saw him 
last. He is a very big, powerful man, with a bushy black 
beard, slanting eyes, great arms, and huge hands. And, 
great Scott—such feet! He could get two pounds a 
week and his food merely to walk about in the graas- 
hopper districts to kill off the pest. He rolls up to the 
crease with the lumbering action of a Clydesdale colt; 
and when fielding he stands point, where he does not 
have to run much, but any ball within possible reach is 
sure to find a resting place in one of his vast carpet-bag- 
like hands.” 

Lord Sheffield is spoken of as “a little, fat, stumpy 
man, like a farmer of the old stamp: thick-necked, heavy- 
jawed, ‘cute-eyed, obstinate and shrowd—just the sort of 
man that would make a fino landlord of a bush pub.” 


> 


Ee 
HOW MUTES MAKE LOVE. 


A GENTLEMAN who enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
the deaf writes that the courtship of a pair of mutes is 
one of the most singular things on record. 

« | know a young man who is now deep in the tvils of 
a fair and speechless girl,” he said, “and he has taken 
mo into his contidence. He is perfectly happy in his 
infirmity, for from conversations he has held with 
ordinary lovers he has come to the conclusion that silence 
is, after all, the best form for lovers. 

“During the progress of his love he experienced but 
one difficulty, and that in a short time he surmounted. 
The thorn that lay in his bed of roses was a gas jet 
which, as he of course conversed with his adored one in 
the sign language, it was always necessary to keep 
ablaze—a wofully embarrassin ae for lovers. 

“Finally they discovered that they could utilise the 
senso of touch in deciphering their sign language. By 
holding one another's hands they found that they could 
carry on a conversation with tolerable facility, and in 
about a weck were adepts. Thus deaf, dumb, and 

ractically blind, they enjgyed all the pleasure of love. 
They have spread their discovery among their frionds, 
and I believe that the idea has taken fast hold upon deaf 
lovers.” 


A Jamaica man invented a water velocipede, and 
thereby won the everlasting gratitude of the shark, who 
took in both inventor and invention. 


—jo—____. 


“I oan command my salary,” said the Thespian in 
reply to the remarks of an envious rival. 

“No doubt,” was the reply. “It is so small it would 
be afraid to disobey you.” 


Two small boys in a tramcar were watching everything 
and talking, as boys do, when the conductor's whistle 
attracted them. ‘See the whistle,” said one. “Yes,” 
ssid the other; “but what's he got it tied to a string 
for?” This was a poser for a minute, and then the little 
one chirped, “I know what for. It’s to keep hisself from 
ewallerin’ it.” 

———E 
; Missionary : “Was it liquor that brought you to 
this P 

Captured burglar: “No, sir; it was house-cleanin’, 
spring house-cleanin’, sir.” 

Missionary: “Eh? How was that?” 

Burglar: “The woman had been houso-cleanin’, and 
th’ stair carpet,was up, and th’ folks heard me.” 


fi 


Tue pretty maidens shout with glee 
As into the brine they trip, 
And romp and play in the rippling sea 
While taking their morning dip; 
But their mirth subsides and they stand aghast 
As they hear the shrieks of woe, 
Which tells that a crab is making fast 
To a luckless damsel’s toe. 


—— 


Temperance Man: “My friend, I saw you come out 
of that public-house a few minutes ago. I hope the 
demon of drink has not fastened his clutches upon 

ou P” ; 
? Stranger: “Oh, no, I'mall right; I never drink. I was 
in there trying to convince the proprietor of the error of 
ea cies Mane" Oh my deaetelend 1 lad 

Temperance Man: , my dear friend, I am sog 
to jens sou say that. Were you successful ?” 

Stranger : “I was ; [made him promise me faithfully that 
he would stop buying Irish whisky and get his supply 
from the house I represent in Scotland. He's ordered 
ten barrels for a start. Here's my card ; if I can doany- 
thing for you, just let me——” 

—_+fo—___ 


Wuen you see a horseshoe in the street throw it over 
-our shoulder for luck, is a favourite maxim for woman 
tind. A lady who found ono in the street tried the experi- 
ment the anther day, and her luck was bad. Tho shoe 
went through a shop window and flattened out a customer 
who was trying on a hat. He, under the impression that 
tho assistant who was attending to him was playing a 
practical joke, promptly struck him in the jaw, and the 
employé, who had taken lessons in tho art of self- 
defence, punched him all over the place, smashed two 
show cases, and broke upa large and varied assortment of 
hats. Anda great commotion was in progress when a 
delicate-looking little woman walked in, remarking :— 
“Well, throwing horseshoes mayn’t bring luck, but 
it creates a little excitement sometimes.” 


IS 2s. 6d. ANY GOOD TO YOU? 

We are setting aside weckly 80 half-crowns (£10 sterling), 
ana shall forward one of these to the first reader who points 
out a spelling mistake in Pearson's Weekly, and to every 
twentieth afterwards until the eighty half-crowns have been 
disposed of. This plan is adopted in order that readers resi- 
dent in all parts of the country may have an equal chance of 
obtaining one of the prizes. 

Any spelling mistake in any part of the paper—reading 
matter or advertisemente—will count. Attempts to gain 
these prizes should be sent with the envelopes marked 
SPELLING. No reader may send more than one attempt. 
Dropped letters will not count. 

Many readers have asked whether they may have pencii- 
cases instead of half-crowns if they win. This will cost us 
more, but we shall be glad to do it for those who like. Com- 
petitors who want pencil-cases should write PENCIL-CASE 
below their attempt. 


<> i 
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HE WANTED TO READ. 


I muazp a rode but witty thing said the other day 
a fellow railway passenger. Hoe was trying to an 
was interested in his book, but just in front of him 
sat a little girl who seemed determined to have his 


She pee d h 
was 8 y and sprightly little creature, with 
blue eyes, golden hair, and an inquisitor’s tongue. She 
plied the er with questions and toyed with his 
watch-chain, and her mother, evidently a widow, looked 
round now and then with a ing smile. He began 
to feel out of sorts. At last he said to the mother :— 

“ Madam, what do you call this sweet little darling?” 

The widow smiled enchantingly, and answered, with a 
sigh “ Ethel.” 

“ Please call hor, then,” said the stranger, as he buried 
himself in his book. 


ee 
A CURIOUS PEOPLE. 


Tuar curious people, the Aieta or aborigines of the 
Philippines, described by Gironiére as more resembling 
monkeys than human beings, are now estimated to 
number only 20,000. They are reported to be of a savage 
and ferocious character, and averse to the civilisation of 
their aggressors, the Malays. Their religion consists of 
Nature and ancestor worship, and their marriage institu- 
tions appear to be still in the stage of marriage founded 
on capture. 

Mr. Elsdon Best's account of it is that on selecting a 
woman the suitor gives notice to her parents, and a Bee 
is sprantet on which the woman is sent into the forest 
with one hour’s start. If the suitor finds and returns 
with her to camp before sunset the couple are considered 
legally married according to Aieta views. 

, on the other hand, the lady has any objection to the 
would-be husband, and conceals herself effectually in the 
jungle, the suitor then forfeits all right to her. 


———E——— 
A DIFFICULTY SOLVED. 


Sim Freperick Goipsmip tells an amusing anecdote 
about the construction, under his superintendence, of a 
telegraph line from Bagdad, in Asia Minor, to the 
Persian capital of Teheran. The frontier line between 
Turkey and Persia was so undefinable that a tract of no 
less than seventeen miles of land over which the tele- 
graph would have to be carried was in dispute, each of 

e two countries claiming the right to its possession. 

Now, the engineering stores which our Government 
supplied to the Turkish Government differed to those 
supplied to the Persian Government. The former had 
wooden telegraph poles, the latter iron ones. The 
Persian Government, in their jealous hatred of the 
Turks, feared that if wooden poles were erected across 
the cee territory, posterity would regard them as a 
proof that the territory was Turkish. 

On the other hand, the Turks objected to iron poles 
being used, lest in the far future they shouldbe adduced 
by Persia as evidence that the land was her's. 

The way Sir Frederick contrived to get out of the 
difficulty did credit to his ingenuity and resource. 
He set up first a wooden pole, then an iron one, then 
another wooden, then an iron again, and so on—alter- 
nately wood and iron—for the whole seventeen miles. 


Se Seana 


HOW 200,000 GIRLS 
ARE YEARLY KILLED IN CHINA. 


In China tens of thousands of recently born girls 
among the poorer classes are thrown out to perish, and 
at Shanghai I sew a tower formerly used to facilitate 
this infanticide. 1¢ is practised in every part of China, 
but especially in the interior and in the Loess district. 

As soon as we get many miles from the coast, it is 
quite usual to see near a joss house, or place of worship, 
& small stone tower from ten to thirty feet high, with 
no door, but a hole in one side reaching into a pit in 
the centre. The children that parents wish to be rid of 
are thrown into this hole, and quick-lime soon consumes 
the lifeless little forms. 

It is said that the priests take charge of this cruel 
work. It has been estimated that every year 200,000 
female babies are brutally slaughtered in the empire. 
One Chinaman being interrogated about the destruction 
of his recently-born girl, said,—“ The wife cry and cry, 
but kill allee same.” 

In every large city in China there are asylums for the 
care of orphans, supported and conducted by foreigners, 
who save yearly from slaughter tens of thonacnis of 
female infants. At Hankow, which is six hundred miles 
inland, I visited a Roman Catholic orphanage for children 
that have thus been cast out to perish. Mother Paula 
Vismara, the lady superior of this institution, informed 
me that she had received seven that day, and on one 
day thirty were brought in. Of course these had never 
been consigned to a baby tower. 

Sometimes they are found wrapped in paper and left 
at the e of the river; sometimes they are buried 
alive by the father, but while yet living are dug up by 
someone else, and brought to this institution. Several 
Women are employed by the mother superior in looking 
about for the httle victims. 

Upwards of a thousand are received every year. Many 
of them, of course, die after the exposure and neglect 
they have suffered through being abandoned, and many 


are boarded out by the institution in the town. Those 
who sponse the charge have to bring the children once 
a week for inspection, and then, all being right, they 
receive the pay for maintai them. 

This is an Italian charity, and one of the most estim- 
able in China. During the twenty-three years of its 
existence it has saved the lives of from 25, to 40,000 
children, of whom a fair proportion have grown to woman- 
hood. Itreceives considerable support from the European 
residents at Hankow, of whom there are about one 
hundred and twenty. 

Those children who remain within the premises of the 
institution are fed and clothed, and when old enough, 
taught to sew, make lace, knit stockings, and do other 
useful work. They never know where they came from, 
or who their parents were. When they are four years of 
age their foet are bandaged, according to the general 
custom of all classes in China, to keep them small, as 
that increases their chances of marriage. 


ee 
DISCOVERED. 


M. vp Sarrines, at one time chief of the police of 
Paris, was a master of his profession. The criminal] to 
whom he gave his attention was almost sure sooner or 
later to be brought to justice. 

An incident which illustrates the thoroughness of his 
work is recorded, reluctantly, one may imagine, in the 
Vienna police reports. 

The chief of the Vienna police wrote to him describing 
a criminal who had fled from Vienna and taken refuge in 
Paris, and requesting Sartines to discover and seize the 
fugitive. 


Sartines gave his orders for a search for the man. 
Two months passcd. Then he wrote the Vienna 
officer :—— 


“] have sought the criminal you described on all sides, 
and for a long time in vain. But at last the efforts of my 
agents arerewarded. We have found the man. 

“He is in Vienna, whieh city he has not loft at all. 
You will find him at Faubourg X——, No. 56. There 
is a flower-pot in his window.” 


i 


BRANDY SMUGGLED IN FUNERAL 
WREATHS. 


Tue Customs officers who are stationed at the gates of 
Paris to guard against excisable goods entering without 
paying the duty have occasionally to deal with very 
ingenious attempts at smuggling. 

The other day, for instance, an attempted fraud was 
laid bare which goes to show how fertile the contra- 
bandists are in expedients. At the Menilmontant Gate 
aman in charge of a pony cart, in which were three 
large wooden boxes, attempted to pass the barriers. 

“Have you anything to declare?” asked one of the 
officials, 

“Nothing,” said the man, “unless the Government 
has put a tax on cemetery wreaths.” 

And as he spoke he drew the lid off one of the boxes, 
revealing a number of the wreaths and crosses of artificial 
flowers so common in French burial grounds. The man 
was about to pass on when something about him 
aroused the suspicions of the chief official. He took the 
cover off one of the boxes, and admired the beauty of 
the flowers and their remarkable fidelity to nature. 

Lifting one casually in his hand, he found it was 
remarkably heavy, and closer examination showed that 
when stripped of flowers and moss it was a zinc case 
filled with the finest brandy. The rest of the contents 
of the boxes were of the same nature, and were at once 
confiscated. As frauds of the kind are severely punished 
by the Parisian authorities, the ingenious inventor of the 
trick will probably be allowed leisure enough in Mazus 
to design something novel. 


——$—t=__ 
AN APT QUOTATION. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Haweis tells a good story of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He says :— 

“ At a great recoption given to Canon Farrar at the 
Brunswick Hotel, Boston, I found myself close to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. ‘ Who is that bishop,’ I asked, ‘ who 
just spoke to me P’ 

“ ¢QOh,’ said Holmes, ‘that is the well-known Fisher 
of ——, and not at all a bad fellow either. I will tell 
you why I have a good opinion of him. I once saw him 
go up to two ladies in the street in the rain. He had on 
a brand-new hat. I happened to know those ladies. 
They were total strangers to him, but he offered thom 
his umbrella, and walked on in the rain, and quietly 
spoiled his hat. Now,’ said Holmes, ‘a man loves his 
hat, and a bishop’shat——’ He paused. It was an awe- 
inspiring thought. : 

“«Yes,’ I cut in, laying my hand gently on tho poet's 
arm, and holding him with my glittering eye :— 

‘* ‘Wear a good hat—the secret of good looks 
Lives with the beavers in Canadian brovks ; 
Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 

Both man and nature scorn the shocking hat.’ 

“T saw the author's eye kindle. 

“6 Well,’ said he, ‘I had better be off now. T shall 
hear nothing better than that. J am in luck toxlay. 
This is the second time since I entered this room that I 
have had my own poetry quoted to me.’” 


“Wr the coming man use both arms?” asked a 
ecientist. “He will if he carves a duck.” 
$e 


Jupez: “What excuse have you to offer for your 
crookedness?” Prisoner: “I wished to make both ends 


meet, your honour.” 
—_—_2fo——___ 

“You astonish me, madame! I never should have 
suspected you of being a smoker of cigarettes.” 

“ T never touch them, doctor.” 

“Why,I understood you a moment ago to say you were 
a victim of the cigarette craze.” 

“Tam, my haalund smokes them.” 


—_—_+j—__ 


“Your husband is not looking well to-night, Mrs. 
Rbymer.” 

“ Ho isn’t, and I'm not surprised at it.” 

“No? Has he been overworking himeelfP ” 3 

“Tt isn’t that so much; it’s his originality. Why that 
man is struck by so many original ideas t his mind 
must be one mass of bruises.” 

——<p—___. 


“ Kegp away from that,” said a waiter at a turtle soup 
establishment in London to an Irishman who was standing 
in front of a newly-arrived box of turtles, holding 
his hand in evident pain. “ What are you doing there, 
anyhow P” 

“T wor investigating.” 

“Investigating what P” 

“I wor trying to see which wor the head and which 
wor tho tail ov the baste over there in the box.” - 

“What do you wan’t to know that for?” 

“T’ve a curiosity to know whether I’ve been bit or 
stung!” 


RESULT OF 


SPELLING COMPETITION No. 8. 


Below are the names and addresses of the 80 readers who 
become entitled to half-crowns, under the conditions of the 
Spelling Contest. We invite the attention of readers to the 
notice on this subject which appears on the first page. 
Remittances have been despatched to winners. 


C. Goddard, 40 Westbourne-gr, Bayswater ; Chas. Mite! @ Madryn-st, Liver. 
Roly Geo_H. Hall, 7 Barnet-ter, Armley, Leeds , J. 8mith. Binne House, Redland, 
tistol; M. Morrison, 10 Hill-st, Aberdeen; L. P. Hale. St. Alhan’s-cresc, Wood- 
green, WN.; Geo Addy, Waverley Works, bhemeia ; Mrs. Spice, 9 W ra-st, 
ruahton; P. Keyworth. al Bennltinorpe, Vor caster; P. Salt, 4 Lier-et, 
Pentonville; H. Ward, ¢ Dowson-st, Biue Bell-hill, Noctingham; @, Meaves, 
Stewartstown, ireland; David 8. Hunter, Crosshid-et, Lennuztowa; KR. Thomp- 
son, Settle, Yorke; J. Attwood, 40 lest Leamington ; J. B. Keni v 
Kamegate; G. Bowers, 6 Chapel Field-1d Norwich; B. L. Robinson, 194 Main-st, 
wit. Atkinson, Teel's-ter, Walker-s . Bil Trin 
Murdoch, 28 Carlisie-s 


A F 

st, North Shields ; Jas. M. leat, t ; Geo. py mans, Cat 
chiffe, near Rother 284 se-rd, Southville, Bristol; H. New- 
berry, 63 Maad-street, Cardiff; Thos. Kemp, 50 ‘Tab Harlesden, N.W.; 
FE. &. Adey, Florence Vii % 8. Hawkins, 4 St. Hilds-parade, 
Gloucester; P. Gladish, 11 Alma-place, Maison Dieu- Dover; BE. Norrie, 
Hayton, Liveroool; H. 4. Howlett, Ci 7a, ¢ ‘Hante; Mrs: 
Macauley, 90 Ho Burt » Bs ; 
Geo, Norwood, Gunpowder Mills, Hounslow ; J. S Bapertwood, (rae 
combe; L. Simpson, Clit House, Arbreath, Sontiand; K. 8. Tas! 

tury, Bridgnorth; H. Ransard, 46 Waterloord, Market 3M. “MeDonald 
B. U. Schoolhou-@, Newton Stewart; W. Braine, 47 Oumber!: ry 


5 
rden ; Serine, 
rd-st, Hull; Cecil Frost, 63 b-st, 
orwich ; 


N 3 
Fleetwood, Lanes ; 


@ High-et, Swansea; A. Kirk, 20 
in a 

D-! 

9 


Wimbledon ; H. Mann, Vi 


Osborne- 
B. Thorne, Birch-vale, Block port ; 
FP. G. Palmer, 63 Wood-st, Cardiff 
agate Park-rd, Poterbs 3 


Tue following twenty-five persons have had pencil-cases for- 
warded to them for their solution of the hexagon puzzle set in 
last week's issue :— 


J. Brooke, 105 Albert-rd, South Norwood, $.E.; T. 8. Nunn, 8 Suthber- 
land-rd, Tunbridge Wells; Master W. Brown, 14 Warrior Gardens, St. 
Leonards; B. Wolf, 8 Bond-st, Chobham-rd, Stratford, B.; A. Rigg, 52 
Milroy-st, Wavertree-rd, Edge Hill, Liverpool; Mra. A. Whitworth. 8 
Hudson-st, Bluebell Hill, pordagham ; Mrs. KE. Hall, 30 Hotham Place, 
Millbridge, Devonport; Mre. Mitchell, 3 Carr's-ter, Berkeley Vale, 
Clifton, Bristol; F. H. Turner, 18 Minster-rd, Stamford Hill; H. 
Hawkins, Pendarren, Crickbowell; Miss Commander, Hampton, 
Evesham ; — Jackson, Liverpool Kegmt., Provisional Bn., Shorncliffe 
Ci ; Miss N. Breams, Sussex House, S. Augustine's, Norwich; J. 
Fi trick, 11 Dale-rd, Canning Town; E. C. Stirling, c/o Miss Lawrie, 
48 John-st, Helensburgh, N.B. ; Mies Nellie White, 14 Bath-ri, Ban! ; 
R. B. Wood, Grappenhall, Warrington; G. H. Pickwick. 10 Chelsea-rd, 
Lower Weston, Bath ; F. Fieldsend, Midland Railway Bookstall, Brad- 
ford; J. Johnson, c/o Mrs. Crawford, South End, Seaton Carew ; Mise 
Edith Mills, Olive House, 14 Norfolk-st, Mount Pleasant, Swansea; 
J. F. Powell, Harbour Office, Belfast ; A. D. Miller, Blagdon-st, Blyth ; 
F. R. Stuttaford, Fair View, Canterbury-rd, New Brompton, Chathain ; 
Miss Mary Dickson, 78 Salter’s-ra, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


998. Why do the Eyes of Infants and Young 
Animals Change Colour as they Grow 
er 


The colour in the eyes of man and animals is due to 
pigment which is deposited in cells in the substance of 
the iris. The eyes of infants and young ia are, 
as a rule, of a lighter colour than they are in later life, 
and this is mainly owing to the action of light on the 
pigment, and the deposition of more pigment-cells, 
though constitutional peculiarities may often influence 
the after colour of the iris. Not alone does the light 
modify the pigment of the eyes, but also that of the hair 
and skin, w ich alter long exposure to its influence, altor 
several shades in tint. 


999. How does it orig that, 
the Poorest ntries 
Least Dishonest 7 

All the statistics available for the purpose go to show 

that where wealth accumulates men, morally at least, 
+ tend to decay. In countries where poverty is the rule 
habits are simpler, and the standards of comfort and 
luxury are lower than in the countries where wealth 
abounds. The sight of wealth and all it buys produces 
a kind of moral delirium, under the influence of which 
crime in its various degrees is committed as a matter of 
course in order to obtain the means of apparent happiness. 
Here, too, the well-known principle of “much wants 
more” acts with fatal force, as is curiously proved by 
the fact that in Italy, the exception to the rule stated 
in the question, the well-to-do classes furnish a greater 
percentage of criminals than the poor classes. The ex- 
perience of the whole civilised world sanctions the 
startling pe that the man with money is more 
rone to a thief than the man without it. There is 
iterally no provable connection between poverty and 
crime. The corrupting influence of wealth sought for 
its own sake is the only answer to the question, but it 
is an answer that the logic of events has emphasised 
over and over again in the case of every nation that has 
through material prosperity to moral decay and 

social collapse. 
1001. How is it that Striking’ 

often Grow up M 

Men? 

The human brain grows in two modes—as to size and 
weight, and as to structure and development. The 
clever schoolboy is one in whom brain development is 

roceeding more rapidty than it should at the expense of 

in growth. The consequence is that his memo 
becomes stored with a mass of ill-assorted facts of which 
he is only capable of making a showy but superticial 
use. Nature, however, only places a given amount of 
energy at the disposal of each individual, and if this 
energy be used up in development it is not available for 

wth. Thus it happens that as # rule the highly- 
developed brain stops short in its growth, and the boy 
grows up lacking the qualities of judgment, imngination, 
reasoning power, and grasp of detail, the possossion of 
which raises the clever or brilliant’ man so far above the 
stupid and mediocre. The making of a man, mentally 
speaking, is a matter of long years of mental and physical 
development and growth. “Infant phenomena” are only 
the exceptions which prove the rule that nature does not 
permit her poe to be hurried or the energy-account 
to be ove: wn at any period of life. 


1002. What Proportion of English Criminals Return 
to Crime after Release from Prison? 

According to the Jast returns the recommitted males 
were 45°6 per cent. of the total number committed 
(exclusive of debtors and naval and military offenders), 
the recommitted females were 63:0 per cent. of tho total 
number committed (exclusive of debtors). It would 
appear that prisoners who ore frequently reconvicted 


with one exception, 
of Europe are the 


Clever Schoolboys so 
ocre or even Stupid 


are addicted to committi 
time after time. Thus of 1,700 male prisoners 

rela prisons from which returns were asked for, 466, or 
for 
per cent. for vagrancy. Of 1,300 female prisoners, 696, 
or 53'5 per cent., were for drunkenness ; 146, or 11:2 per 
cent., for theft; and 92, or 7 per cent., for vagrancy. 


1003. Which is the 
Animal Kin 


the same crime or offence 


r cent., were for drunkenness ; 273, or 16 per cent., 
eft ; 142, or 8:3 per cent., for assault, and 187, or 8 


Most Costly Product of the 
gdom ? 
Of all the products of the animal kingdom the pearl is 


the most costly, but pearls though costly, are, except for 
ornamentation, of little commercial interest as they can 
be utilised neither in the arts, nor the sciences, nor as 


adjuncts to domestic comfort. As a useful commercial 
animal product ambergris comes first on the list for 
costliness. It is a morbid secretion, or result of diseaso 
of the intestinal canal of the spermaceti whale. This 
commodity, though only used in Europe as a perfume, 
is,in Asia and Africa, much valued as a medicine, and 
also as a condiment in cookery. It is quoted in the 
English market at £10 per ounge. Grain musk, which is 
a secretion procured from a rat peculiar to Thibet and 
other parts of Central Asia, is sold at £6 an ounce. It 
is a reddish-brown granular powder, having a strong and 
peculiar odour, and its principal use is as a perfume, in 


combination with various essential oils, and spirit 
essences, though it is sometimes used as a stimulant and 
antispasmodic in medicine. 
pepsine and carmine sink intv pecuniary insignificance at 
ten and cight shillings an ounce respectively. 


1004. If we Think most] 


Compared with the above 


in Pictures (ee ly 948), 
what Form would be taken by the Thoughts 
of a Man Blind from his Birth ? 


Jf a blind man has no conception of his surroundings, 


if the outer world were to him sound and touch only, 
leading to no mental pictures of the charms, individual 
and collective, of nature, art, and home, then his lot 
would be dark and drear indeed. Fortunately it is not 
60. 
in the blind, and every sound they hear, everything 
seiey ae conveys to their inner consciousness an idea, 


fess 


or the form and colour of the object touched. 
man blind from his birth of a sunset ; from description, 
aided by imagination, he conjures up an ideal sunset, 


The faculty of imagination is most highly developed 


bly erroneous, certainly ge eta but neverthe- 
an ideal mental picture, of the source of the sound, 
Talk toa 


and who shall say but that his ideal sunset is far grander, 
far more impressive than that which we see with our 
eyes! Even as a blind man dreams in pictures—and 
how otherwiso can he dream ?—so in pictures he thinks, 
not of things as they really are, but of things as he 
conceives them to be. It should also be remembered 
that those who have never seen notoriously do far more 
abstract than concrete thinking. Their minds are cast 


in a rigidly logical mould, and, when educated, their 
aptitude for metaphysical thought plainly indicates the 


direction in which they seek a substitute for that objec- 
tive thought-food of which their lack of sight deprives 


them. 


1005. What is the Difference between Hard 
Labour and Penal Servitude? 

The differenco is one of period and treatment. Hard 
labour varies as to period from a few days to two years, 
and however well a prisonor behaves himself tho sentence 
is never shortened. There are two classes of hard labour. 
In the first class tho punishment consists of six to ten 
hours work at the treadmill, the crank, or the capstan, 
or at stone-breaking or shot-drill. In the second class 
the hard labour really consists of such punishments as 
may be decided by the justices in session. Penal servi- 
tude is the modern substitute for transportation beyond 
seas. Every term of penal servitude begins with 
nine months hard Jabour in a probationary prison, and 
aftor that the convict is employed on public works in a 
penal scttlement. The work is comparatively light, and 
in most prisons a woll-behaved man gots off pretty 
lightly. In addition to this, in virtue of a system of 
marks for good behaviour, he has always bofore him the 
possibility of reducing his sentence by a maximum of 
about one year in five. 


1007. Is the Eye or the Mouth the Better Index of 


Character ' 

The mouth is without becca feature sich bess 
expresses the permanent aman. 4 ysi- 
ognomists carironiil ly recognise and read the thick, heey 
lips of the sensualist ; the thin lips of the selfish, grasp- 
ing money-maker ; well-formed mouth of 
the reliable man of determination and fixity of purpose ; 
the narrow jaw, and trembling, uncertain lips of the 
waverer; and the open, moist mouth of imbecility. 
These there is no mistaking; they may vary in degree but 
never in their signification. The eye cannot be re rded 
as an index to permanent character. It is too liable to 
be influenced by theimpressions or feelings of the moment, 
and again it is too dependent for its expression on the 
formation of the brow, on the action of light, and on the 
state of the bodily health. The colour af the eye is cer- 
tainly no more a criterion of character than is delicacy 
or coarseness of complexion. The size and shape are 
equally unreliable as indications, being, as they are, 
simply accidents of clime, race, or habit ; while brilliancy, 
dulness, or humidity, are the outcome of constitutional 
causes or passing emotion. 

1008. How did the Countries of Europe get their 
Present Names ? ; 

England, Scotland, Switzerland take their names from 
tribes, the Aingles, Scoti, Schwyzer of the Canton Schwyz. 
Ireland is old Erin, otherwise Ire, Ierne, Hibernia. 
Wales, or Wealhas, means simply strangers, frontier folk, 
kindred words being Valais, Walloon, Wallachia. 
Holland is the hellow-Jand, which the Belge called the 
Netherlands. France was the old kingdom of the 
German Franks (compare Franconia), and Austria 

Oestreich) the cast kingdom of the same people. 

ispania (Spain) comes from a Phoenician word, meaning 
“Jand of the conies”; and Portugal from Portus Cale, 
now Oporto. Italy (Italia) is said to be derived from 
an aboriginal name, Vitcliu, meaning calf-land; and 
Greece is but the Latin synonym for Hellas. Germany 
is derived from a Keltic word “to shout”; its chicf 
states, Saxony, or Upper Saxons, from their knives or 
seces; Wirtemberg from a hill near Stuttgard; both 
Bavaria (Bayern) and Bohemia (Bo-heim) from tho 
Boyer, a Keltic people. Prussia (ancient Borussia) 
has the same origin as Russia. The Russ were # 
Varmngian tribe in Sweden, some of whom settled in 
East Prussia; others, under their chieftains Rurik and 
Askold, ruled in Novgorod, a.p. 864, and gave their tribal 
namo to the land. Poland (Polen) is the Slavonic word 
for pol,a plain. When the Magyars invaded Europe in 
890, they were called “ Ungri’ by the Slavs, whence 
Hungary. Denmark is simply the mark or frontier of 
the Danes ; Sweden, once Svealand, the district about 
Lake Molar; Norway, the northern way home of the 
sea-kings, to distinguish it from the Oesterveg, or east- 
way by the Baltic. Turkey owes its name through 
Turkomans, to the Arabic turkur, a robber. Servia and 
Bosnia are simply countries of the Serbs and Bosniaks, 
Slavonic tribes; Bulgaria (Volgaria), from the Volga, 
where the Bulgars first settled Both Roumania and 
Rumelia (Rum-Tli, Land of Rome), tell their own story 
as fragments of the Great Fmpire. Monto-Negro is but 
the Italian for Czernagora, the Black Mountain. 


1010. Is the Persistence of Family Traits Scientifi- 
eally Provable or not ? 

The only really reliablo authority on this subject is 
Mr. Francis Galton, who has devoted many years of 
labour to the study of questions of heredity. The net 
result of his conclusions is that, as regards family traits, 
heredity works in a somewhat piecemeal fashion, and 
results in the personality of the child being, firstly, what 
may be termed a mosaic of the characteristics first of 
its parents, and, secondly (and in lesser degree), of its 
remoter ancestors. In general terms it may be said 
that a special and strongly marked characteristic in 
either parent is usually transmitted to one or more of 
the children, but acting against this there is the ten- 
dency common to all children to revert to the general 
type of the stock from which they spring. Tho net 
issue of this tendoncy is to re-absorb individual pecu- 
liaritics into general character and to thus maintain 
mediocrity as the rule and brilliancy as the exception. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two quineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
toany number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked *‘ Replies,’’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reaci us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be made for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are eee must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publication for every question received 
which is considered worthy of insertion, 


QUESTIONS. 


1081. What is the difference between a language and a 
dialect ? 

1032. Is dreaming injurious to health ? 

1033. At which period was the British. Empire most 
extensive ? 

1034. Which British manufacture has contributed most 
to the national wealth P 

1035. Does the trained athlete live longer, on tho 
average, than the ordinary business or professional man ? 

1036. Is adult male labour entirely under State control 
in any modern country ? 

1037. How is electricity measured P 

1038. Is it possible to transmit thought mechanically ? 

1039. Is it probable that there are planets in the Solar 
System yet to be discovered ? 

1040. Which is the most sensitive nerve in tho human 
body? 
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WHEN THE OLD MAN SINGS. 


Yaers's a wobble in the jingle anda stumble in the metre, 

Aud the accent might be clearer and the volume be 
completer, 

And there might be much improvement in the stress and 
intonation, 

And a polish might be added to the crude pronunciation ; 

But ee music, like a harper played belece the ancient 

ngs, 

When the old man takes the fiddle and goes feeling for 
the jaa ; 

There is laughter choked with tear-drops when the old 
man sings. 


And we form a ring around him, and we place him inthe 
middle, 

And he hugs up to his withered cheek the poor old 
broken fiddle, 

And a smile comes on his features as he hears the strings’ 
vibration, 

And he sings the songs of long ago with faltering 
intonation ; 

And phantoms from the distant past his broken music 


And troopin from their dusty graves come long for- 
gotten things, 
When he tunes the ancient fiddle and the old man sings. 


We let the broken man play upon the broken fiddle, 
And iy ree around to hear him as he sits there in the 
middle. 


The sound of many wedding bolls in all the music surges— 

Then we hear their clamour smothered by the sound of 
funeral dirges. 

"Tis the ated of his life-time that in the music rings— 

And every life’s a blind man’s tune that’s played on 
broken strings— 

And s0 we sit in silence while the old man sings. 


ee 
A QUEER GAME OF NINE PINS. 


Here is a Munchausen-like story, which actually 
appeared in an old German newspapor:—In an imperial 
sity lately a criminal was condemned to be beheaded 
who had a singular itching to ve at nine pins. While 
iis sentence was pronouncing he had the temerity to offer 
s request to be permitted to play once more at his 
‘avourite game at the place of execution, and then, he 
said, he would submit without a murmur. 

As the last prayer of a dying man his request was 
Seem aoa at ee solemn mane poe 
everything pre , the pins being set up and the bow 
ready. He played with no little earnestness ; but the 
sheriff at length seeing that he showed no inclination to 
desist, privately ordered the executioner to strike the 
fatal blow as he stooped for tho bowl. 

The executioner did so, and the head dropped into the 
culprit’s hand as he raised himself to see what had 
oce ; he immediately aimed at the nine, conceiving 
that it was the bowl which he grasped. All nine falling ; 
the head loudly exclaimed, “I have won the game.” 


————— 


SOME CURIOUS FADS OF FAMOUS 
PERSONS. 


Tue little fads and foibles of well-known persons seem 
clearly to indicate that eccentricity, or it might be 
called simplicity, is closely allied to genius. The yreater 
the man the simpler his little fad, and though his un- 
conventionalism may be styled eccentricity, it is often 
nothing more or less than a love for that which is simple 
and unassuming. 

John Bright, though not a get walker, would never, 
not even in his old age, bring his horses and carriages to 
London. He preferred to leave them idle at his home in 
Rochdale, in order that he might patronise at will the 
hansom cab. 

He was a great admirer of the two-wheeled vehicle, 
declaring that it was vastly more convenient to him than 
ed carriage, which required to be ordered before it could 

used, 


A former Duke of Newcastle had an extraordinary 
mania for old liveries, and never under any circumstances 


allowed his servants to dispose of their worn-out | 


garments. 

To compensate the domestics for what they might 
have got had they been permitted to sell their clothes 
the Duke paid them their value and stowed them away 
in a cellar. When this eccentric nobleman died the 
clothes were sold, with the appalling result that most of 
the van drivers and porters in London wore the New- 
castle livery. 

The Count de Buckebourg, commander of the Portu- 
ied army, was one of the most extraordinary mon, so 

‘ar as visage went, that ever lived. He was nick-named 
Don Quixote, and was as eccentric as that heroic knight- 
errant. He once laid a wager that he would ride a horse 
from London to Edinburgh backwards, and actually 
accomplished the greater part of the distance. He also 
once walked through England as a common beggar. 

The eccentric Lord ‘Rokeby let his beard grow for 
many years until it obtained an inordinate length. He 
Was Dassionately fond of bathing, and spent a consider- 


able ion of the day in the water. Notwithstanding 
that he used to go to the beach on foot he invariably 
took his carriage with him. When it rained he made his 
servants get inside, saying that they would become ill 
from the cold and spoil their gaudy raiment. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was always imagining that his 
friends wanted to put an end to him. David Hume 
once lent him a house in England free of all charge, but 
the erratic Frenchman soon quitted it under the absurd 
eapreenion that the historian wished to do him some evil. 

he old Marquess of Westminster, despite his immense 
riches, was coutinually haunted by the idea that he 
would end his days in the workhouse. Ho was fre- 
quently to be seen carrying a carpet-bag, and could 
never be induced to ride in a cab for fear of being over- 
come by poverty. 

Further illustration of this nobleman’s peculiar tem- 
perament is to be found in the fact that, although paying 
fabulous sums for pictures by the leading artists of the 
time, he actually stowed away these precious works of 
art in a lumber-room, where they were found at his 
death untouched since their purchase. 

Turner, the artist, even when he had attained great 
wealth and popularity, was a complete hermit. He lived 
in & house, in the vicinity of Cavendish Square, that was 
remarkable for its filthiness. The broken window-panes 
were patched up with paper, and the whole place scemed 
a wilderness of poverty. <A poverty-stricken woman 
used to open the door, but on very few occasions were 
callers admitted. Turner dressed in the shabbiest of 
fashion, hated the world, and yet was once offered a 
hundred thousand pounds for a bundle of sketches. 

Mezeray, the French historian, who many a time 
passed for a tramp, so dirty were his clothes, never 
wrote a line without a lighted candle before him. Even 
in broad daylight he would sit down, bring out his 
writing materials, and never commence until the candle 
had been lit. 


> 
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THE USE OF THE PET DOG. 


“T waven’r seen your pet dog for several days,” said a 
devoted husband to his wife. 

“No,” she repliod; “the fact is, I have given him 
away.” 

x Why, ou needn't have done that. I had no par- 
ticular objection to him.” 

“Oh, I know that! But T thought it was not right 
for me to have # pet dog about tho house when T have 
such a good, kind husband to lavish my affections 
upon.” 

The husband sank into the chair with a deep sigh. 
“How much do you want, Mary?” he asked, as he drew 
his purse from ae pocket. “It can't be a bonnet, for 
you had one the othor day.” 

“No,” she said, “it is not a bonnet, darling; but I 
would really like a new silk dress for the spring, and 
you know it has to be bought and made and all that.” 

“Now,” he said, as he handed her the money, “ what 
proof of your affection will you give me when you want 
another dress, since you have given away your dog?” 

Oh,” she sweetly replied, “I've given the dog to my 
sister, and I can easily get him back again.” 


—— 
THE END OF A DUEL. 


Tue practice of duelling is practically extinct in this 
country, and soon will be, doubtless, in all parts of the 
world. Sensible minds everywhere sco the absurdity of 
it, though men in passion, or acting under a false notion 
of honour, may sometimes yicld to the foolish require- 
ments of the “ code.” 

At one time two well-known Frenchmen—Cham, the 
caricaturist, and Philippo Gille, a man of letters—had a 
violent quarrel in a theatre, after the play was over. 
Their friends interceded, but only made matters worse. 

Ono of the men challenged the other. Seconds were 
named on the spot, and both men insisted that the 
preliminaries of the mecting should be arranged at once. 
The seconds stepped into an ie room to make 
the grim arrangements for the ducl, leaving the two 
principals in the same apartment. 

“What shall be the weapons?” the second of one 
party asked; “ pistols P” 

“No,” said another; “with pistols it is all over so 
quickly that one has no chance to see anything of the 
fun.’ 

The partition between the room in which this <is- 
cussion occurred, and the one in which Cham and Gille 
glaring at the floor were waiting, was so thin that tho 
two men heard every word. At the remark just quoted 
they looked up at each other. 

“That isn’t very funny to hear,” said Cham. 

“Hardly,” said Gille, “we'd better go out on the 


stage.” 

They went out into the solemn g!oom of the deserted 
stage, and found that also unpleasant. 

“Let's go out on the street,” said one to the other. 

They went out and presently saw a good many peoplo 
going into the restaurant. They followed mechanically 
and sat down at a table. 

Half an hour afterward, when the seconds had com- 
pleted the arrangements for the figlit, they were sur- 
prised not to find the principals where they had left 
them, and when they went in search of them they found 
*hem supping together, entirely reconciled. 


A 120-MILE FOOT=-RACE. 

Tuesg words 'may probably bring to mind nothing 
more remarkable than the cinder-track of modern days, 
and the patient, wearisome plodding of some emulous 
pedestrian backed to broak the record in so many hours, 
and then drop into the arms of his sponge-bearer, to 
recover himself as best he may. 

They refer, however, to an athletic feat of a widely 
different character, redolent only of the trackless desert, 
and the freedom of a life in which stakes and gate- 
money and big, applauding crowds are a thought as yet 
undreamed of. 

Now at Rey: Naru adnan Indian is commonly 
supposed to smoking a compulso: ipe of on 
his Reservation, cantare Unit Siar ciccrroioa in- 
stead of supplying fresh material for the successors of 
Captain Mayne Reid, it may be thought that his ancient 
prowess in the hunting-fald is dying out, and becoming 
a thing of the past. 

But that is far from being the caso yet. The American 
and Moxican reservations ure tracts of vast extent; ang 
though their occupants ure for the most part obliged to 
keep within bounds, and let other folks alone, nobody 
interferes with their manners and customs in their own 
territory. 

Some of those customs display a degree of physical 
hardihood and endurance, which to us who lead the life 
of civilisation-secms almost incredible. In the state of 
Chihuahua, North Mexico, there is a large tribe called 
the Tamarar Indians, who are chiefly cave-dwellers, or 
rather rock-dwellers, as their houses are generally built 
on an inaccessible ledge of some perpendicular'or over- 
hanging cliff, in such a position that any assault upon 
them would be impossible unless the aid of ai ae 
artillery were called in. 

lf a stranger approaches their settlement, crowds of 
heads will be seen popping up over the rocks in all 
directions, full of curiosity as to the intruder's actions ; 
and, if a shot is fired, they disappear like so many rabbits. 
They are a perfectly inoffensive people, and, at the same 
time, vigorous and powerful to a degree which is beyond 
all belief. 

They are accustomed to hunt on foot, and their 
method of doing so renders the use of firoarms un- 
necessary ; for a Tamarar hunts in the literal sense of 
the word. If he strikes the trail of a deer, he follows it 
up like a hound until he finds the animal. 

Then he proceeds to hunt it as no hound or horse ever 
could do, by sheer running down. He will frequently 
pursue a deer, on foot, for a hundred and twenty miles, 
until it drops from exhaustion, completely fagged out, 
when the Indian quietly walks in and dispatches it with 
his knife. 

In the course of this astounding chase he will never 
lose the trail, although his prey may freqyently be out of 
his sight. He will stop for a draught of water, or a few 
minutes’ breathing time; but never 86 as to let the 
quarry escape. Long before the hunt ig over, he will tell 
exactly how many hours it will last. | 

On first starting, when the deer is fresh and vigorous, 
its cloven hoof is held firmly together, and makes but a 
single imprint on the ground ; at after a long run, as 
the unfortunate creature becomes weary, the two parts 
of the hoof gradually open out, forming a double impres- 
sion on the sand or cei and, as the distance betweon 
these two hoof-marks increases, the hunter knows exact] 
how long it will be able to hold out, and how muc 
farther it will go before giving in. 

The young men of the tribe are required to qualify 
for this kind of hunting by means of a game which it 
would bother tho best of our athletes to enter for. It 
may be described as resembling our yame of polo, but, 
of course, without horses. The candidate for a hunting 
diploma is provided with a kind of hockey-stick and a 
wooden ball which ho drives before him on the open 
plain, as if at golf. : 

He is required to drive this ball by successive strokes 
for a hundred miles in a direct line before he is allowed 
to participate in tho duties of the decr-hunter. When 
he has accomplished this amazing foot-race he is con- 
sidered to be duly trained for regular hunting. 

And tho Indian, be it observed, is not expected to 
drop down at tho end of his performance in a state of 
collapse, from which it will take him two or three days 
to recover. He must shoulder his deer and walk home 
with it. 

It is scarcely surprising, in the light of such facts as 
these, to find in tho burial places skulls of men who 
have diod at the extremest limits of age with the hair as 
strong and luxuriant, and the teeth as perfect and ye 
from a single speck of decay, as those of a yoath in the 
heyday of life and strength. 

A dwarfed and deformed figure is of the rarest 
occurrence amongst these skeletons; and the same is the 
case with the women as with the men. Their habit of 
handling heavy burdens and assisting at manual labour 
gives them a breadth of shoulder and a grace and 
comeliness of figure which would compare strangely 
enough with the pinched and dwindled specimens only 
ton common amongst our own race. : 

Such are a few of the results of a hardy and simple 
life under the open sky in a genial climate. We can 
scarcely afford tg give up the ways of civilisation in order 
to betake us to the dleeneed yet, surely, such facts 
are worth considering as a living evidence of what are, 
and indeed ought tobe, the capabilities of the ordinary 
human frame. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 
accounts of new and 


Under this heading we lish brief 
8 sa lpsek doris Should any readers 


rege sechiag: oocaptionat cf the Bind hich t ld 
08 i of t ind wou 
like to communicate to the world at large, we shall be very 
glad if they will make this the medium for duing so. 


Mr. H. Bamey, of 12, Alexandra Road, 

A Key Norwich, has hit upon a very ingenious 
Protector. idea for preventing the barrels of keys 
from becoming choked with dust and 

fluff. It takes the form of a small stecl head which 
exactly fits the barrel of the key and works on a spiral 
spring which keeps it flush with the mouth when the 
key is not in use. The devico is patented, and it will very 
shortly be put on the market at an extremely low figure. 


of a somewhat novel kind is now bein 

Wood made in Germany. It is composed o 

Concrete chips, shavings, and clean shaving mill 

. waste either of plain or fancy woods, 

which can be stained to taste before use if desired. 

These are mixed with casein, calcined limestone, glyce- 

rine, sodium silicate, and linseed oil. This compound is 

forced into moulds by hydraulic pressure, and left to 

harden. The dry composition is hard and solid, and can 

be sawed, planed, and polished. Its uses will be as 
many as they are obvious. 


will supply the motive power for the 
A Huge Steam-machinery at the Chicago Exhibition. 
Engine. It will be supplied by the E. P. Allis 
Company as part of their exhibit, and on 
a contract that no other engine of equal size shall be 
shown. It will be fairly easy to keep this contract, 
for the monster will be of nearly 4,000 horse-power. 
Compared with it the great Corliss engine that was 
shown at the Centennial would have looked almost a 
baby, for that, although considered one of the wonders 
of the Exhibition, was only estimated by its maker to 
develop 1,400 horse-power, or less than half the force of 
the Chicago giant. 
havo a well-knownand mysterious faculty 
Studs and of detaching themselves from the shirt- 
Solitaires front or cuffs into which thoy are with 
such difficulty and waste of language 
inserted while the cab is waiting at the door. Mr. H. T. 0. 
Jones, of 95, Chatsworth Street, Liverpool, has lately 
invented a form of stud which he claims to have deprived 
of this undesirable agility. He fixes the head on toa 
pivotted shank provided with two swivelling bars which 
open and lock when passed through an aperture in a 
second head on the inside of the button hole. Mr. 
Jones claims that once fixed nothing but unlocking the 
bars or tearing the shirt will get them out again. 
has just been put on the market by Mr. 


A Good CC. F. Miles, of the “Onward” Works, 
Thing for Brighton Road, Croydon. It takes the 
Cyclists shape of steel plate attachable to the 


sole of the ordinary walking boot and 
bearing on its under surface two transverse clumbs of 
leather firmly rivetted to the stecl plato. Clips at the 
sides take hold of the sole of the boot as it is slipped in 
between them, and to keep them from slipping back- 
wards or forwards in riding, a little bolt, tices on a 
spring, fits into a brass cup screwed into the sole to 
receive it. The great convenience of the contrivanco 
consists in the fact that it enables tho samo pair of boots 
to be worn for both walking and cycling, with equal com- 
fort on and off the wheel. The plates can be put on and 
taken off in two or three seconds, and the use of them 
makes no difference in the look or use of the boot. The 
price is 6s. @ pair. 
Tue AmeRIcAN SanpwicH Boarp Com- 
A New pany have introduced to London streets 
Advertising a nevol and very ingenious improvement 
Medium. on the motionless and monotonous sand- 
wich board. Just now two or thrcoo 
dozen mon in detachments of about one dozen each are 
rambulating the streets in Indian file engaged in the 
leudable task of informing the fow remaining benighted 
individuals who are still ignorant of it, of the fact that 
Pearson's Weekly and the Search Light are respectively 
the best weally and monthly periodicals in existence. 
The information is conveyed by means of questions and 
answers. At one moment the procession represents a 
twelve-fold succession of questions bearing upon this 
important topic. Suddenly, the leader pulls an endless 
cord running from back to front, and in the twinkling of 
an eye the question vanishes and the obvious answer 
appears. Each man carries suspended from his shoulders 
a wooden frame-work, and front and back of him hangs 
a board composed of slats hung on endless tapes, 
something like a venetian blind, only more so, for these 
are 80 contrived that when the tape is actuated by the 
pulley running from back to front over the shoulder the 
slate turn completely round one after the other dis- 
closing the bill which has been pasted in sections on the 
other side. Of course each side of the slatted board 
carries a bill. Altogether it is perhaps one of the most 
strikingly attractive methods of advertising that has over 
been thought of. In the busiest street it would seem to 
be absolutely certain to attract the attention of every 
passer-by who is not cither totally blind or too immersed 
in Gouget to look up from the pavement. 


in the shape of a quick-firing gun has 
ANew just been by that eminent 
Death-Dealer destroyer of human life, Herr Norden- 
feldt. By means of a new mechanism 
the recoil has been almost entirely done away with, the 
breach-action is very simple, and forty rounds a minute 
can be fired. At some recent trials made in France it 
was found that the stability and precision of the weapon 
was eo great that several shots could be fired in succes- 
sion, and all the projectiles sent through the hole made 
in the target by the first without repointing the gun. 


is the object of a new form of iron-heater 


ToKeep which has just been patented by Mr. J. 
Flat-Irons Lush, of 28, Clifton Road, Peckham, 8.E. 
Clean It consists of an iron case the shape of 


the iron which it encloses during the 
heating process, and protects from smoke and dirt. 
However dirty or smoky the fire may be, the iron is 
guaranteed to come bright and clean. The cases are 
also supplied with polished bottoms for use as box-irons, 
and they are made in all sizes to fit irons already in use. 
An ingenious arrangement opens the case at the back 
to allow of the iron being taken out. The prices of the 
polished heaters range from 10d. to 2s. according to 
size. 
is the latest boon which American 
An Electric inventive genins has conferred i 
Cat Paralyser long-suffering humanity. Anyone iving 
within aed an athe light installa- 
tion can make one for himself. You get the skin of a 
deceased cat—a Tom for preference—and inflate it. You 
then connect the tail of the defunct songster with the 
nearest live wire, and stand him in the back yard ready 
for business. When the current is turned on for the 
night it crinkles the skin and arches the back as though 
the animal were a real one, and thinking of assault and 
battery. When your neighbours’ cats get on the prowl, 
seeking trouble with each other, they take this aggressive 
attitude as a challenge and go for the dummy for all 
they are worth. It is their last charge every time. The 
instant they get their claws planted in the electrified 
hide they drop in their tracks without a kick. The 
inventor claims to have a present average of 100 feline 
electrocutions a night. 


If any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to communt- 


cate with an t regarding an tdea for a patent, let him 
write to the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope 
Patent. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 


known tn connection with patents, who will put himself in 
communication with its sender. 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


THe Queen or Portucat makes her own hate 
and bonnets. 


Miss Erra Hucues, the English governess to 
the little Princess of the Asturias, sister to the King of 
Spain, receives a salary of £800 a year. 


Mrs. Lanorry has a set of diamonds which cost 
£8,000; it consists of a necklace of which every stone 
weighs over five carats, a pair of solitaire earrings, a 
pendant, and a brooch. 


Tne Queen has a great aversion to the infliction 
of capital punishment on a woman. Even apart from the 
question of sex, her Majesty habitually shows a most 
anxious solicitude about the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy, and is always anxious to commute the death 
penalty if possible. 

THE QUEEN oF S14M is said to have the smallest 
feet in the world. She wears one and a half in boots. 
Not long ago she ordered twenty pairs of shoes from a 
great Paris house, averaging two guineasa pair. Each 
pair was clifforent, but all were to have very low heels ; 
and the toes in each case were heavily embroidered with 
pearls and paste diamonds. 


THE PRINCE OF WALEs is the most decorated man 
in the Empire, and it would be an interesting sight to 
see his Royal Highness on the rare occasions when he 
dons all his medals, if indeed such an event can ever 
take ieee ; for to display the whole of them, the Prince 
would have to stick a few on his back, or run them down 
to the knees of his trousers, and even then he would 
look like a medieval knight in variegated armour. 


Maurice MarTer.incg, the young Belgian who 
has been dubbed “the modern Shakespeare” by 
his admirers, is a Ghent barrister, not yet thirty 
years of age. Although he began writing at seven- 
teen years of age, he only become known quite 
recently, and, as ne one is a prophet in his own 
country, was looked upon as bein rather a fool 
than otherwise by his parents and friends. His 
best-known work, a drama in five acts, entitled 
“ Princess Maline,” was written in threo nights. It has 
a certain resemblance to “ King Lear.” Maurice Mater- 
linch is a tall, fair-haired young man; he can read 
English, but cannot speak it. Besides writing, he is an 
adept at bee-keeping, cottage gardening, skating, and 
bicycling; this autumn he hopes to wheel to Paris, a 
most delightful journey. He smokes all day, is of a re- 
tiring disposition, and seldom, if ever, allows himself to 
be drawn by the interviewer in search of copy. 


Wun Victoria is robed for a Btate 
occasion like a “drawing-room,” it is ne uncommon sight 
to see her display £150,000 worth of jewellery. 


Lorp Wotse.sy is in favour of British conscrip- 
tion, and declares that compulsory military service is 
not a curse, but a blessing to those nations who go in 
for it. 

Lorp Tznnyson always walks two or three 
miles a day. He spends the whole of his literary pension 
of £200 a-year on the relief of members of his own pro- 
fession who are in distress. 


Sim Evetyn Woop has two sons who are constant 
attendants on the Queen as pages. The young gentlemen 
having very little to do, and as a certain amount of salary 
is attached to their post, this situation is keenly sought 
after, but the Queen only gives it to the children of her 
great favourites. 


Dr. TaLMaGg, who is now visiting London, is, 
in American estimation, the successor to the late great 
preacher, Henry Ward Beecher. His tabernacle, or 
chapel, is crammed every Sunday with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women anxious to hear what he has 
to say. He has brought his wife and two daughters with 
him to Europe, and the three ladies spend most of their 
time seeing the sights of London, whilst the Doctor is 
being entertained by the worthies of Dr. Parker's City 
Temple. 

Mr. Hersert Griapstone takes the keenost 

rsonal interest in the National Physical Recreation 
iety. Being once asked what physical recreation his 
father took, he answered : “ He used to be chiefly fond of 
rowing, riding, and shooting ; but now, as is well-known, 
he confines himself mainly to cutting down trees, 
which he does habitually. He always attached the 
greatest importance to physical recreations, and lost no 
opportunity to encourage us children in them. He has 
proved their benefit, and I think he is nota bad specimen 
of their value.” 


Mr. Georce Steapman is the champion wrestler 
of the world. He was born at Aspy in the county of 
Westmoreland forty-six years ago; his father was a 
farmer; and he was only sixteen when he commenced 
his career as a wrestler. A few months after this ho 
began to wrestle in public, and during the last thirty 
years there has scarce been a week when he has not come 
off victorious in some wrestling ring. He wrestles in all 
styles, and won three successive years Sir John Astley's 
belt from Lillie Bridge. This wonderful man measures 
47 in. round the chest, 5 ft. 10} in. from tip to toe, and 
weighs 18 st. 3 Ibs. : 


Dr. Pizrson, who now fills Mr. Spurgeon’s place 
at the Tabernacle, is not only an effective preacher, but 
a most successful “beggar.” The other day, in appeal- 
ing to the con tion for funds, he asked why members 
who smoked should not give up the habit and devote the 
money now spent in this way to some Christian or 
philanthropic purpose ; and why ladies who wore 
jewellery should not sell it and apply the proceeds to 
some noble object, or even send it to him to sell. Next 
evening, Dr. Pierson and the deacons were holding a 
customary meeting when a box was handed in. Ono 
gentleman less ieee than the rest, said this was a com- 
mentary upon the sermon—that some wag had evidently 
sent the doctor a box of cigars. The tables were soon 
turned. The box was opened, and case after case of 
costly jewels was brought forth—the very direct answer 
of the donor to the preacher's invitation. 


Tut King of Sweden is ones of the pleasantest 
monarchs in Europe. His manners are excellent, and he 
is specially courteous to any strangers that may bo 
presented to him during the season at Stockholm. Kin 
Oscar never forgets that he is of French extraction i 
is proud of his great-grandfather, General Bernadotte. 
Court life at Stockholm is reduced to the simplest pro- 
portions. Each of the young princes is devoted to some 
special study, and both the king and queen have always 
striven to be their children’s chief friends and confidants. 
The Swedes are devoted to the royal family, and no 
attempt is ever made to mob the ise when he walks 
unattended through the streets of his capital. He speaks 
fluently French, English and German, and frequently 
writes long letters to Queen Victoria, with whom he is a 
great favourite. 


READ THIS IF YOU PLAY CRICKET. 


TILu the first week In September, we propose to set aside eleven 
sovereigns a week to be divided among the eleven members of the 
cricket team which secures the most decisive victory in a one day 
match. The competition will be confined to bond fide club matches. 

Results must reach us at latest on the Tuesday of the week following 
that in which the matches were played, with envelopes marked MaTCci!. 
The full scores of each team must be sent in, and must be duly certiticd 
by the captain and secre! of one of the teams, 

The decision will rest with the editor of this paper, and a sovereign 
will be sent to each member of the team which is considered to hav: 
secured the most decisive victory. The addresses of the members ot 
each winning team should be sent, in order that a cheque may bv 
forwarded to each of them direct. 

RESULTS FOR THE COMPETITION FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 16TH 
MUST REACH US AT LATEST ON TUESDAY, JULY 19TH. 

In addition to the above prizes we make the offer of one of Bartlett's 
famous Repercussive Bats to the cricketer who during the week shall 
perform the most noteworthy feat either in batting, bowling, or fielding. 
Applications are covered by the same regulations with to the 
time of sending and authentication as in the case of the cash prizes. 
a Dab will bears shes nila: on which the name of the owner and 

e performance for w it was presented is engraved. Envelopes 
should be marked Onioxar=n = i 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, XLVI, 


MR. JOHN HAMER 


AND THE BETTERMENT OF THE DWELLINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Jonn Hames is one of the busiest men in London. 

Not only is he the publishing manager of one of the 

test business houses in the world, that of Messrs. 

ll and Co., but on him has devolved the enormous 

amount of secretarial work entailed in the carrying out 

of the splendid achievements of the Mansion House 
Council on the pee the People. 

Although the Council has only been at work some 
eight years, it has made all over Great Britain a per- 
ceptible change in the conditions of humble dwellings, and 
some of the most important laws affecting hobsehold i- 
tation passed during the last few years have been directly 
due to the energetic society, which, having for its president 
the Lord Mayor, and for its Pee cette Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the late Cardinal Manning, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, has counted in its ranks hundreds 
of willing and capable helpers ready to risk considerable 
personal inconvenience and even danger for the good of 
their fellow citizens. 

I found Mr. Hamer in his pleasant business room, 
quite ready for * chat on the all-absorbing subject which 
has become tv him what his verse is to the poet, or his 
invention to the inventor, the one theme and hobby of 
his life out of his business hours. 

“ People often ask me,” remarked Mr. Hamer, “ how the 
Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the Poor came 
into existence. Well, it may be said to have been the 
direct outcome of that remarkable book, Tas BiTTER 
Cry or Outcast Lonpon. It was felt that in spite of 
the advancement of knowledge and legislation which has 
taken place during the Victorian era, the sanitary con- 
ditions of many parts of the metropolis were very far 
from satisfactory, and, further, that this lay at the root 
of much of the misery which had so ternbly attracted 
public attention and sympathy.” 

“But were there an lawn already which dealt with 
household sanitation, Mr. Hamer ?” 

“Certainly; but what with defects in the law, default 
on the part of the right authorities, carelessness and 
wilful neglect on the part of the sufferers themselves, 
there was a great deal that needed mending. Some ides 
of the scope of our work may be given by the statement 
that during the first year upwards of a million handbills, 

iving practical advice as to unsanitary conditions, had 
Been distributed, and during the same time we dealt 
with three thousand seven hundred and fifty cases in 
which the law was not enforced. Over three hundred 
thousand circulars giving instructions what todo in cases 
of emall-pox and ot infectious diseases were also cir- 
culated through the Board Schools.” 

“Then you found that, in spite of the presence of the 
local sanitary authorities, there was plenty of room for 
improvement?” 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the state of 
things we discovered during the first few months. I need 
hardly say we all put our own shoulders to the wheel. In 
some districts the brunt of the work fell on very few in- 
dividuals, in others earnest and active workers rapid] 
came forward in sufficient numbers to carry on the wor 
with such energy as to insure success.” 

“Your greatest difficulty must have been that of 
dealing with the people who did not themselves mind 
what condition their homes were in?” 

“Yes,indeed. To begin with, there was quite a diversity 
of opinion as to what really constituted an insanitary 
condition. Cases were constantly reported to us by our 
local committees in which two or even three families 
occupied one room. Then again, brick drains or pipes 
laid so as to leak freely in the houses proved one of the 
most infectious and dangerous sources of ill-health, and 
there was often great reluctance to incur the expense of 
searching for suspected dangers of this nature, since it 
involved pulling the house more or less to pieces.” 

“ You advise anonymous communications, do you not P” 

“Certainly, otherwise we should never hear of anything 
that was going on. Jones would not tell on Smith, nor 
Smith on Jones, and especially neither would refer to 
their own or the other’s landlord if they thought they 
were going to ‘get into trouble’ by doing so, yet they 
know what 8 source of infection and danger even one 
insanitary dwelling must mean to a whole row or streot. 
I need hardly tell you that we take great trouble to 
investigate before doing anything, and we would not 
dream of acting on an anonymous letter until we had 
really ascertained for ourselves that the facts stated were 
true and worthy of notice. 

“The great thing that we want to drive into people's 
minds is the public danger of an Laren dwelling. If 
the British householder realised that to take a jerry-built 
villa with a defective roof, and rotten and unsafe flooring, 
really means an additional row of nails in his own 
coffin, jerry-building would come to an end. 

“One of our local committees discovered that mortar 
was being made with garden mould instead of sand. 

in, we found in one case that a row of houses was 
being built without anything between the soil and the 
woke floor above it. Quite recently we have adopted, 
‘vith great success, a method of enlisting the interest of 


all in our work. We insert in the weekly newspapers 
short invitations to everyone to te with us by 
sending particulars of insanitary conditions which come 
under their notice. In one month we had more than s 
hundred responses to these appeals. 

“It is well known in many districts that a tenant who 
has complained to the Government inspector is liable to 
have sharp notice to quit or his rent raised. You would 
scarcely credit the utter ignorance of even well-educated 
people as to their rights as tenants. Everyone who lets 
a house, or part of a house, is now bound by law to have 
the walls and rooms in a reasonably habitable condition 
when the tenant goos in. 

“If the tenant or any member of his family fall ill 
from defects in the drains, water supply, or are injured 
by the fall of ceilings or the rottenness of floors, the 
landlord can be sued in a County Court for the loss which 
the tenant or his family have suffered; on the other 
hand the tenant cannot make the landlord pay when he 
has himself carelessly or wilfully stopped up the drains, 
heen the water pipes, or damaged the structure of the 

ouse.” 

“But have you not found that in the poorer quarters 
the tenants are themselves responsible for much of the 
state of things you find in dwellings P” 

“That, of course, is a question often debated ; the 
landlord when ‘caught out’ always declares that nearly 
every sanitary condition which is defective is due to the 
human pigs who are his tenants. I sa Lee a family into 
a comfortable kind of lodging, and } on’t think they 
will do anything to injuro or denen the property.” 

“I suppose a great change for the better has been 
effected since you began yourwork, and that an epidemic, 
say of cholera, would not carry off so many victims now 
as it would have done ten years ago?” 

“ Well, a prompt intimation of any infectious disease 
is obligatory, and the law has been altered with regard to 
the removal of household refuse. It used to be no un- 
common thing to find an accumulation of weeks and 
even months standing ; the scavengers, being wretchedly 
paid, neglected or refused to remove the rubbish unless 
they were paid a fee by the householder to «lo so.” 

“What Hs you think of model dwellings?” 

“T don’t much care for them: especially I dislike those 
huge blocks converted into ae Rem: or flats. 
For one thing, it destroys entirely the ideal of a home, 
and even when they are sanitary from some points of 
view the sun never enters the lower rooms and the little 
children living at the top of the block seldom come down 
to play in the open air, but must be content with a 
narrow balcony or passage for their playground.” 

“ What would be to your mind the best form of work- 
men’s dwellings?” 

“ When people come and find us, seeking for advice as 
how to best make use of capital for the good of the poor, 
I always say to them:—‘ Don’t attempt to build. Take 
on the contrary some old well-built house or street of 
houses, put them in thorough repair, and then let them 
for afair rental.’ That is, roughly speaking, Miss Octavia 
Hill’s plan of action. Personal supervision counts for a 
great deal; a landlord or landlady should be a constant 
visitor, and know all that is going on. 

“ By the way, we think that one great point requiring 
amendment in the present law is that water companies 
should be debarred from cutting off the supply owing to 
the non-payment of rates by the owner. If you don't 
pay your bill to one grocer you can always go on to the 
next and begin again, or if the worst comes to the worst 
you can come to the workhouse and be cared for by the 
State; but the tenant who is deprived of his water 
because of some dispute between tho landlord and the 
water company is in a terrible plight. 

‘“ T know of one instance of a man whose rent was not, 
and had not been in arrear, who was totally deprived 
of all water supply for upwards of six weeks in con- 
sequence of the owner disputing the panmiye schemes. 
This is a shocking anomaly, and I hope will be put an 
end to shortly. Meanwhile, we do our best to clear out 
and remedy those places in which good sanitary con- 
ditions ure conspicuous by their absence.” 

“But having no direct legal authority, how do you 
and your helpers find out these things, Mr. Hamer ?” 

“Partly by the formation of local Central Aid Com- 
mittees. 
instructing the 
men on their 


ople as to their rights, and the vestry- 
uties, the latter being often the most 
difficult task. Then we also have paid inspectors to 
examine the cases submitted to us. Our only heavy 
expenditure, beside salaries and rent, is for printing the 
leaflets and literature that we circulate. 

“No doubt personal visiting is the most efficient way 
of overcoming the ignorance of people about unsanitary 
conditions; but district visitors of all kinds must always 
leave tracts behind them, and our tracts in which we 
give the names and addresses of all our local officials are 
useful if only for that.” 

Mr. Hamer is an energetic capable-looking man, who 
manages to get through an enormous amount of work 
with the assistance of a very efficient secretary, who is 
almost as much interested in sanitary matters as himself. 
Scarce a day passes but letters arrive from all parts of 
Great Britain and even the Continent ane into the 
methods and ways of the Council. Mr. Hamer has the 
satisfaction of feeling that his work has taken a firm 
hold on the land, and that, thanks to him, the material and 


hysical rity of thousands of his countrymen and 
Poed ues n increased and indeed put on a higher 
basis altogether. 


They charge themselves with the task of | /«y 


Maw proposes, and—woman wishes he wouldn't be such 
a long cua about it. : 
——— 


_ Sus (at an art exhibition): “ What is the title of that 
picture of a being ed by his mother?” 
He: “I would call it ‘Whaling in Lapland.’” 


—_<fo-—___. 


Aw old sailor defined lying as “trying to hide in a fog. 
If you move about, you are almost certain to bump your 
head ag’in the truth, and as soon as the fog clears up 
you're gone anyhow.” 

—_— fo 


“ Hawes is very fond of his horse, isn’t he?” 

“ Why, no; he hates him.” 

“That's queer. I saw him riding in the park the other 
day, and he had his arms about the animal's neck.” 


—_—f—___ 


“Papa,” inquired the editor's only son, “ what do you 
call your office?” “Well,” was the reply, “the world 
calls an editor's office the sanctum sanctorum. “Then, I 
suppose,” and the small boy was thoughtful for a 
moment, “that mamma's office is a spatth tat spank- 
torum, isn’t it P” 

je 

‘““Waat did Naighbob say when you told him you 
wanted to marry ae datighter ? st * z 

“He didn’t absolutely refuse, but he imposed a very 
severe condition.” 

“ What was it P” 

“He said he would see mo hanged first.” 


oo —__— 


An absent-minded editor having courted a girl and 
applied to her father, the old man said, “ Well, you want 


my daughter—what sort of a settlement will make ? 
What will you give her?” a i 
“Give her?” replied the other, vacantly. “Oh, I'll 


give her a puff.” 
“Take her,” replied the father. 


———_-f-—__. 


At the time when there were rumours that Lowell, the 

et, was about to be married a second time, one of his 
ady friends, a staunch admirer of the first Mrs. Lowell, 
and a firm believer in her husband’s permanent widower- 
hood, took it upon herself to deny the gossip every time 
it met her. Finally, however, the announcement came 
to her from such extremely good authority that her 
faith was shaken. She wrote frankly to Mr. Lowell, 
that she had heard the reports and had persistently 
denied them, but now began to doubt her right to do so. 
She begged him to let her know the true state of affairs 
—whether she was to believe him a never-to-be-consoled 
husband, or, after all, “just like any other man?” 

The answer was prompt and brief: “Dear Madam— 
Yours, like any other man.” 


AN ABSOLUTELY: GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to re ‘omsoever the rietors of this Pa; decide 
be the Next-of-Kin of any person who 18 alten in an eden carte 
within the United Kr to a Railway Train in which he or she muy 


be rere as an or IAGTY POLIO ET or Season Ticket holder, in a 
carriage duly provided Conveyance of passengers. This paym 
will be subject to the conditions and regulations mentioned beleng ois 


Either a complete copy of the current number o : 
WEEKLY, or this notice, an be upon the person Aa ache dance 
at the time of the accident. The blank line im the middle 9 
this notice must contain the usual signature of the dec F 
written either in ink or il, Death must occur within twenty-four 
hours of the accident, and application for paument of the Insurance 
Money must be made to the Froprietors of this Paper within seven days 
of tts occurrence. ‘his offer ts not to R Servants on duty, 

he £1,000 will be patd by the OOHAN ACCIDENT D GUARANTKE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, Mansion House Buildings, London, K.C., 


being provided for @ monthly premi td 
PEARSON'S TRAY. ee ia ions 
Thw copy ts on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls on Saturday, 


16th, and confers the benefit of this insurance syst 

on Saturday, July z3rd, Our offer ts not confined ie ene class, peri 
hold good for any number of individual cases, Not more than £1,000 urll 
be paid on account of any one death, ; 


SHUNALUTE...sersorseresesorererseesovers oerecseeerserrerees eOe seoresenereveeescerancereseesees 
t hereby certify that the pre- 

mium..in respect of this Snsurance 
has been paid up.to July 28th, 
1892.,°:and that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WERKLY is 
{insured with this compeny aga inst 
fatal railway accident to the @xe 
tent, of ONE. THOUSAND -POUNDS under 
the conditions mentioned above.: 


Available until Midnight, July 23rd, 1892. 


FRENCH ATHLETES. 
ie (ego, Wen ee Fre eee 


public chiefly concerned iteelf. . 

who “took his time” in the race; who rode, indeed, all 
the way to Brest, but who very soon saw all the others 
disappear in the distance, and then devoted himself to 
having as good a time as possible by the way. Le bon 
dernier, the people called him—the “ jolly tail-ender” 


might express their meaning in English. ; 
e people met him at the entrance of a ; they 
told him how many hours ago the last one of all the rest 


had gone by; they invited him to eat and drink with 
them, which he did; and when he was quite ready to gu 
on again, they walked with him to the outskirts of the 
village, and bade him godspeed. 

He was a long time in getting to Brest; but he 
enjoyed himself on the way more than all the rest of the 
racers er. 

The brilliant achievement of this wheelman reminds 
M. Emmanuel Aréne, a French author, of a race which 
he once witnessed at Marseilles. It was a foot-race, and 
was to be walked from the Cannebiére, the great pro- 
menade of Marseilles, to Valence, a distance of about 
one hundred and fifty miles. 

This was a very respectable walk, and there was great 
excitement about the race. All Marseilles had gathered 
on the Cannebiére, where, in front of the Café Glacier, 
all the contestants, fifty-three in number, were drawn up 
in an eo line. a eae ; inne 

The e.were sayi eir good-byes—long, tender, 
and tare eae | Bick as the Marseillaise always 
gives whether one is going away for two days or twenty 
years. But all the walkers were very calm, as if it 
were all nothing but an afternoon promenade on the 
Cannebitre. 

At last came the word to start, and they were off. 
Every man had his trousers rolled up almost to the 
knees. The stockings were of all colours, and the effect 
was like the rainbow, for the pedestrians were marching 
abreast in a sort of curved line across the broadway. 
It was a superb spectacle. 

Up the Cennatiare, down the Rue Noailles, and by the 
Boulevard Dugommier, their relatives and friends all 
following close behind and cheering them with shouts, 
on they go to the outskirts of the city. 

Good-bye! They are all eee now, but we shall 
soon see who will take the lead 

However, they would have needed good eyes. On the 
country highway, as on the city street, the Marseillaise 
kept on in the same grave an Seonquil way. Every 
man in the lot was plainly taking good care not to got 
ahead of anyone aloe, Not one of them but had the 
same scheme in his head: to let the rest pass on, to fall 
back to the rear, and then to drop into some wayside 

i and wait for a convenient opportunity to go 
back to Marseilles. 

They were all ready for the glory of the marshalling 
before the Café Glacier, the excitement of the start, 
and the chance that people would remember only the 
start, and afterwards nudge one another in the street, 
and say :— 

a Do you see him? That's one of the fellows that 
walked to Valence !” 

However, mile after mile was made in a very leisurely 
way, and nobody got ahead. Of course there was no 
chance for anyone to get ahead. They were all in a 
heap, almost shoulder to shoulder, chatting, smoking, 
and every man waiting for somebody else to strike out 
into a brisk walk. 

Finally someone called out, “It seems to me that 
we're all going at the same speed.” 

“That's true. So we are, said another. 

“Well, then, what about the race P” 

“Why, then, there isn’t any race! If nobody gets 
ahead, it’s off! 

Indeed, the race was off. With one accord the fifty- 
three pedestrians turned merrily about, and stillin a 
solid column, still shoulder to shoulder, strolled back to 
Marseilles. 

They had started at the hour for taking coffee; they 
got back at the noonday breakfast-hour. 


English cyclists must have their lamps alight at 9.10 p.m. 
on Saturday, July 16th, and one minute earlior on even- 
ing during the following week. Scotch cyctists should light up 
at 9.45, and tro minutes earlier each fullowing evening. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition 

ired to secure this sum to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be the Neat-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
hile Seen ae fs that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this notioo, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The wsual 
ure in pen or il must occupy the line left blank at 
the foot of this notine. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprictors of the Paper, and oath 
must ecour within the same period from the accident. 


Signature, 
Available until midnight, July 23rd, 1892, 


THE OCEAN THIEF. 


Oonuam travel has now attained such vast ons, 
and the percentage of “innocents abroad” to be found 


more lucrative field for 
sharper, or the common thief, than the saloon of one of 
the popular and luxurious Atlantic liners, which are con- 
stantly making their way between this country aud 
America. 


For the sharp witted adventuress who can turn her 
hand to anything—whether it be appropriating a pocket- 
book, picking up a husband in a comfortable position of 
life, levying blackmail, or collecting subscriptions for 
“charitable purposes”—a crowded steamship is a perfect 
Utopia. The ocean adventuress’s chances are so numer- 
ous, and her ible victims so many and so little on 
their guard, that it seems as if every trip would rosult 


in the reaping of a rich harvest— indeed it is a fact that | P 


there are very few occasions on which a voyage results 
in a blank. 

It is true that she has only a few days in which to 
carry on each campaign ; but then she has the advantage 
of nheys being able to begi 


sag operations at once, with- 
out any tiresome delay in finessing and manceuvring for 
introductions. 


Introductions, indeed! She has never felt their neces- 
sity ; and it is not likely that she should, for before the 
screw of the steamer has been in revolution an hour, if 
she is pretty and “smart-looking”—as she almost in- 
variably is—there will be a dozen or more men on the 
look-out for an opportunity to open conversation with 
her. Life on board ship is so idle and so monotonous, 
and time hangs so heavily, that a clever young woman 
can soon establish a court of her own without the 
smallest difficulty. 

If her conduct should appear to some of the passengers 
to be a trifle “forward,” it is always excused on the 

ound that she is “ American,” which, as a matter of 
act, she generally is. 

Often, though, she is a very able tactician, can adapt 
herself to any kind of society, and will be as much at 
home promenading the deck arm in arm with a bishop as 
playing écarté with some youthful simpleton. She will 
chat with the dowager and talk scandal with the lady's 
maid equally at ease. The latter plan is a vory good 
one, for in an incidental fashion much interesting in- 
formation as to the disposal of the mistress's jewellery 
can be obtained. 

Her versatility and worldly knowledge are always re- 
commendations of themselves, and her good humour and 
readiness to do anything towards other people's enjoy- 
ment stand her in good stead. 

Her personal ap ce, too, is generally very nearly 
faultless ; for she is one of those who firmly believe that 
it isa woman’s duty to look her best on all occasions, 
and that the deck of an Atlantic liner is no place to 
wear out old-fashioned and shabby garments. 

She knows that many of her own sex differ from her 
on this point, and she realises the advantage whichaccrues 
to her by the contrast. The daughters of millionaires 
or the wives of peers may appear on deck with pale and 
wan faces, shabby ulsters, and dishevelled hair, but the 
wily widow on adventure bent, turns out neat and trim 
as though arrayed for the Park. 

She is too hardened a traveller to be afflicted with mal 
do mer, and when many of her fellow-passengers are 
suffering agonies from that troublesome malady she will 
be pursuing her calling in a severe frame of mind, with 
her delicate and carefully tended complexion showing u 
in pleasant relief to the muddy pallor of her sea-sic 
neighbours. 

en no one ever suspects her of any wrong; she is so 
cheerful, so unaffected, so bright, 80 good-natured. When 
some careless youth has lost a pocket-book full of notes, 
and is Penee his loss, the Bret person he will turn to 
for sympathy will probably be the fascinating little lady 
who has been so kind to him during the voyage, and 
with whom he has become so friendly. 

It never occurs to him that during one of his delight- 
ful little chats with her he told her how much he had 
and where he generally put it at night, and that it is 
just possible she might have taken it. It is so easy to 
walk into the wrong cabin on board ship. If one is seen 
to do such a thing the most conscious would hardly see 
any cause for alarm in the proceeding. 

And when some elderly gentleman, who has been so 
very attentive to her, finds in the morning that all his 
winnings of the night before at the card table have 
mysteriously disappeared, he never remembers that just 
after he stopped playing and as he was leaving the 
smoking room he met that agreeable young widow, and 
told her what a lot he had won from those chaps, whom 
he believes are professional gamblers. 

Could a Go ape about her enter his mind ? 

Oh, no! He is absolutely certain that one of the men 
he was playing with stole it during the night, and he 
confidently warns his friends, including the young widow, 
not to have anything to say to “ that lot.” 

And perhaps, if he is a bachelor or a widower, the 
charming manner in which his fair friend shows her 
sympathy for his loss, and the delicate, half-timid way 
in which she offers to lend him a trifle if he is temporarily 
embarrassed by that loss, as of course she ee wae can- 
not draw a cheque on the ocean, quite wins his heart; 
and he may beg her to become the matrimonial partner 
of his joys and sorrows. 


Fe ee 
‘Waax apie 
Jory 23, 1893. 
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Waar more precious offering can be laid upon the 
altar of s man’s heart than the first love of a pure, 
earnest, and affectionate girl, with an undivided interest 
_ . Sharaing estate, and a splendid “rest” at her 

er’s 
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A CONTEMPORARY, opposed to the use of tobacvo, says: 
“The women ought to make a pledge not to kiss a man 
who uses tobacco, and it will soon break up the 


It would be broken up much sooner were the ladies to 
pledge themselves to kiss every man who does not 
use it. 

—_-3-___ 

Tue following advertisement is from a country news- 
paper :—“ Wanted an able-bodied man at a country 
rectory, willing to make himself generally useful; must 
have a thorough knowledge of chickens, pigs, and under- 
stand milking; must be able to drive horses and groom 
them; ring the church bells, dig ves, be cheerful 
mourner, and not object to carry coffin; where parlour- 
muid is kept.” 

—_--—___ 


“Ma,” remonstrated Bobby, “ when I was at grandma's 
she let me have fruit tart twice.” 

“Well, she ought not to have done so, Bobby,” said his 
mother. “I think once is quite enough for little boys. 
The older you grow, Bobby, the more wisdom you will 

in.” 

neta was silenced, but only for a moment. 

“ Well, ma,” he said, “ grandma is a good deal older 
than you are!” 


SEE “eememeeee 
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A Grascow merchant was a daily customer in a ypll- 
known restaurant, and always honoured the waiter in o 
most generous fashion, as ho liked him for his attentive- 
ness. 

One day another waiter served him, at which he was 
much surprised. 

“ He is here,” said the new waiter, “ but he can’t serve 
you.” 

“ Why not P” 

“Well, you see, sir,” he replied, “ we played cards the 
other evening, and after Thomas had lost all his money 
he put up his customers’, and I had the good fortune to 
win you. Another beer, sir P” 

—————t—___ 


A SCHOOL-INSPECTOR was examining a class in grammar, 
and trying to elucidate the complex relations of acjectives 
and nouns by a telling example. 

“ Now, for instance,” said he, “ what am I?” 

That was an easy question, and all the children shouted, 
“A man!” and then looked round triumphantly, as much 
as to say “ask another.” 

“Yes, but what else?” said the inspector. 

This was not so easy, but after a pause a boy ventured 
to suggest “a little man.” 

“ Yes, but there is something more than that.” 

This was 8 poser, but at lust an infant phenomenon 
almost leaped from his seat in his eagerness, and cried, 
“Please, sir, I know, sir—an ugly little man!” 


MISSING WORD CONPETITUON 
NO. XXXII. 


On the third column of page 11 is a para bh about goat’s 
flesh. The last word in it is omit : Meadérs* wha 
wish to enter this competition must cut out the coupon below, 
fill in this word, tegether with their names and and 
send it, with a postal order for one shilling, to reach us at 
roe by first post on Monday, July 25th, the envelope marked 

ORD.” 

The correct word is in the hands of Mr. H.8. Linley, Chartered 
Accountant, 124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., enclosed in an 
envelope sealed with our seal. His statement with regard to it 
will 4 pm with the result of the competition, in issue for the 
week after next. 

The whole of the money receired in entrance fees will be divided 
amongst those He age who fill in the word correctly. 

It is hoped t competitions will be posted to Temple 
Chambers, E.C., as early in the week as possible. Members of 
the same family may compete if they like, and anyone may send 
as many attempts as he or she chooses, provided that each is 
accompanied by a postal order and a separate coupon. All 
postal orders should be made payable to Pearson's Weekly. 


M.W.C. No. 33, 


a, 
. Wena nupina 
Jury 28, 1892. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TOE SOLITARY OF “HELL'S GATES,” 

THE climate of Van Diemen’s Land is one of the loveliest 
in the world. Launceston is warm, sheltered, and moist; 
and Hobart Town, protected by Bruny Island and its archi- 
pelago of D'Entrecasteaux Channel and Storm Bay from the 
violence of the southern breakers, preserves the mean tem- 
perature of Smyrna; whilst the districts between these two 
towns spreads in a succession of beautiful valleys, through 
which glide clear and sparkling streams. 

Bat on the western coast, from the steeple rocks of Cape 
Grim to the scrub-encircled barrenness of Sandy Cape, and 
the frowning entrance to Macquarie Harbour, the nature of 
the country entirely changes. Along that iron-bound shore, 
from Pyramid Island and the forest-backed solitude of Rocky 
Point, to the great Ram Head, and the straggling harbour of 
Port Davey, all is bleak and cheerless. Upon that dreary 
baach the rollers of the southern sea complete their circuit 
of the globe, and the storm that has devastated the Cape, 
and united in its eastern course with the icy blasts which 
aweep northward from the unknown terrors of the southern 

le, crashes unchecked upon the Huon pine forests, and 
laabsae with rain the grim front of Mount Direction. Furious 
gales and sudden tempests affright the natives of the coast. 
Navigation is dangerous, and the entrance to the “ Hell's 
Gates” of Macquarie Harbour—at the time of which we are 
writing (1833), in the height of its ill-fame as a convict 
settlement— is only to be attempted in calm weather. 

The sea-line is marked with wrecks. The sunken rocks 
are dismally named after the vessels they have destroyed. 
The ‘air is chill and moist, the soil prolific only in prickly 
undergrowth and noxious weeds, while foetid exhalations from 
swamp and fen cling close to the humid, spongy ground. 
All around breathes desolation; on the face of nature is 
stamped a perpetual frown. The shipwrecked sailor, crawling 

fally to the summit of basalt cliffs, or the ironed convict, 
ecm his tree trunk to the edge of some beetling plateau, 
tooks down upon a sea of fog, through which rise mountain- 
tops like islands ; or sees through the biting sleet a desert of 
ecruband crag rolling tothe feet of Mount Heemskirk and 
Mount Zeehan — crouched like two sentinel lions keeping 
watch over the seaboard. 

 Hell’s Gates,” formed by a rocky point, which rans 
abruptly northward, almost touches, on its eastern side, a 

jeot(ag arm of land which guards the entrance to King’s 

iver, Van Diemen's Land. In the middle of the gates is a 
natural bolt—that is to say, an island—which, lying ona 
gandy bar in the very jaws of the current, creates a double 
whirlpool, impossible to pass in the smoothest weather. Once 
through the gates, the convict, chained on the deck of the 
inward-bound vessel, sees in front of him the bald cone of 
the Frenchman’s Cap, piercing the moist air at a height of 
five thousand feet; while, gloomed by overhanging rocks, 
and shadowed by gigantic forests, the black sides of the 
pasin narrow to the mouth of the Gordon. 

The turbulent stream is the colour of indigo, and, being 
feA by numerous rivulets, which ooze through masses of 
a vegetable matter, is of so poisonous a nature that 
{¢ is not only undrinkable, but absolately kills the fish, which 
in stormy weather are driven in from the sea. As may be 
iieaginns, the farious tempests which beat upon this exposed 
ecast create a strong surf-line. After a few days of north- 
west wind, waters of the Gordon will be found salt for. 
twelve miles up from the bar. The head-quarters of the 


settlement were on an island not far from the mouth 
of this inhospitable river, called Sarah Island. 

Though now the whole place is desolate, and a few rottin; 
posts and logs alone remain—mute witnesses of scenes 0! 
agony never to be revived—in the year 1833 the buildings 
were numerous and extensive. On Philip's Island, on the 
north side of the harbour, was a small farm, where vege- 
tables were grown for the use of the officers of the establish- 
ment ; and on Sarah Island were sawpits, forges, dockyards, 
gaol, guard-house, barracks, and jetty. The military force 
numbered about sixty men, who, with convict-warders and 
constables, took charge of more than three hundred and fifty 
prisoners. 

These miserable wretches, deprived of every hope, wera 
employed in the most degrading labour. No beast of burden 
was allowed on the settlement ; all the pulling and dragging 
was done by human beings. About one hundred ‘“ good- 
condact” men were allowed the lighter toil of dragging 
timber to the wharf, to assist in shipbuilding ; the others cut 
down the trees that fringed the mainland, and carried them 
on their shoulders to the water's edge. The denseness of 
the scrub and bush rendcred it necessary for a ‘‘ roadway,” 
perhaps a quarter of a mile in length, to be firat constructed ; 
and the trunks of trees, stripped of their branches, were 
rolled together in this roadway, until a “slide” was made, 
down which the heavier logs could be shunted towards the 
harbour. The timber thus obtained was made into rafts, 
and floated to the sheds, or arranged for transportation to 
Hobart Town. 

The convicts were lodged on Sarab Island, in barracks 
flanked by a two-storied prison, whose “cells” were the 
terror of the most hardened. Each morning they received 
their breakfast of porridge, water, and sult, and then rowed, 
under the protection of their guard, to the wood-catting 
stations, where they worked without food, until night. The 
launching and hewing of timber compelled them to work up 
to their waists in water. Many of them were heavily ironed. 
Those who died were buried on a little plot of ground, called 
Halliday’s Island (from the name of the first man buried there), 
and a flank stuck into the earth, and carved with the initials 
of the deceased, was the only monument vouchsafed him. 

Sarah Island, situated at the south-east corner of the 
harbour, is long and low. The commandant’s house was 
built in the centre, having the chaplain’s house and barracks 
between it and the gaol. The hospital was on the west 
shore, and in a line with it lay the two penitentiaries. Lines 
of lofty palisades ran round the settlement, giving it the 
appearance of a fortified town. These palisades were built 
for the purpose of warding off the terrific blasts of wind, 
which, shrieking through the long and narrow bay as 
through the keyhole of a door, had in former times tore off 
roofs and levelled boat-sheds. The little town was set, 
as it were, in defiance of Nature, at the very extreme of 
civilisation, and its intmbitants maintained perpetual warfare 
with the winds and waves. 

But the gaol of Sarah Island was not the only prison in 
this desolate region. 

As a little distance from the mainland is a rock, over the 
rade side of which the waves dash in rough weather. On 
the evening of December 3rd, 1833, as the sun was sinking 
behind the tree-tops on theeleft side of the harbonr, the 
figure of a man appeared on the top of this rock. He was 
clad in the coarse garb of a convict, and wore round his 
ankles two iron rings, connected by a short and heavy chain. 
To the middle of this chain a leathern strap was attached, 
which, splitting in the form of a T, buckled round his waist, 
and pulled the chain high enough to prevent him from 
stumbling over it as he walked. 

His head was bare, and his coarse, blue-striped shirt, open 
at the throat, displayed an embrowned and muscular neck. 
Emerging from out of a sort of cell, or den, contrived by 
nature or art in the side of the cliff, he threw on a scanty 
fire, which burned between two hollowed rocks, a small log 
of pine wood, and then returning to his cave, and bringing 
from it an iron pot, which contained water, he scooped with 
his toil-hardened hands a resting-place for it in the ashes 
and placed it on the embers. It was evident that the cave 
was at once his storehouse and larder, and that the two 
hollowed rocks formed his kitchen. 

Having thus made preparations for supper, he ascended a 

thway which led to the highest point of the rock. His 
etters compelled him to take short steps, and, as he walked, 
he winced as though the iron bit him. A handkerchief, or 
strip of cloth, was twisted round his left ankle, on which the 
circlet had chafed a sore. Painfully and slowly he gained 
his destination, and flinging himself on the ground, gazed 
around him. The afternoon had been stormy, and the rays 
of the setting sun shone redly on the turbid and rushing 
waters of the bay. On the (right lay Sarah Island ; on the 
left the bleak shore of the opposite coast, and the tall peak 
of the Frenchman's Cap; while the recent storm hung 
sullenly over the barren hills to the eastward. Below him 
appeared the only sign of life. A brig was being towed up 
the harbour by two convict-manned boats. 

The sight of this brig seemed to rouse in the mind of the 
solitary of the rock a strain of reflection, for, sinking his 
chin upon his hand, he fixed his eyes on the incoming vessel, 
and immersed himself in moody thought. More than an 
hour had , yet he did not move. ‘The ship anchored, 
the boats detached themselves from her sides, the sun eank, 
and the bay was plunged in gloom. Lights began to twinkle 
along the shore of the settlement. The little fire died, and 
the water in the iron pot grew cold; yet the watcher on the 
rock did not stir. With his eyes staring into the gloom, and 
fixed steadily on the vessel, he lay along the barren cliff of 
his lonely prison as motionless as the rock on which he had 
stretched himself. 

This solitary man was Rufus}Dawes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SOCIAL EVENING. 

In the house of Major Vickers, Commandant of Macjuarie 
Harbonr, there was, on this evening of December 3rd, un- 
usual gaiety. 

Lieutenant Maurice Frere, late in command at Maria 
Island, had unerpectedly come down with news from head- 


ordinary 

were looked forward to with no little 
settlers, To the convicts the arrival of the Lad; 
arrival of new faces, intell of old news of 
how the world, from which they were exiled, was progressing. 
When the Ladybird arrived, the ckained and toil-worn felons 
felt that they were yet bumao, that the universe was not 
bounded by the gloomy foreste which surrounded their prison, 
but that there was a world beyond, where men, like them- 
selves, smoked, and drank, and laughed, and rested, and 
were Free. 

When the Ladybird arrived, they heard such news as 
interested them —that is to say, not mere foolish accounts of 
wars or ship arrivals, or city gossip, but matters appertaining 
to their own world—how ‘om was with the road ganee, 
Dick on a ticket-of-leave, Harry taken to the bush, and Jack 
hung at the Hobart Town Gaol, Such items of intelligence 
were the only news they cared to hear, and the new-comers 
were well posted up in such matters. To the convicts the 
Jadybird was town talk, theatre, stock quotations, and 
latest telegrams. She was their newspaper and post-office, 
the one excitement of their dreary existence, the one link 
between tneir own misery and the happiness of their fellow- 
creatures. To the Commandant and the “free men” this 
messenger from the outer life was scarcely less welcome. 
There was not a man on the island who did not feel his heart 
grow heavier when her white sails disappeared behind the 
shoulder of the hill. 

On the present occasion business of more than ordinary 
importance had procared for Major Vickers this pleasurable 
excitement. It been resolved by Governor Arthur that 
the convict establishment should be broken up. A succes- 
sion of murders and attempted escapes had called public 
attention to the place, and its distance from Hobart Town 
rendered it inconvenient and expensive. Arthur had fixed 
upon Tasman's Peninsula as a fature convict depét, and 
naming it Port Arthur, in honour of himself, had sent down 
Lieutenant Maurice Frere with instructions for Vickers to 
convey the prisoners of Macquarie Harbonr thither. 

In order to understand the magnitude and meaning of such 
an order as that with which Lieutenant Frere was entrusted, 
we must glance at the social condition of the penalcolony at 
this period of its history. 

Nine years before, Colonel Arthur, late Governor of Hon- 
duras, hud arrived at a most critical moment. The former 
Governor, Colonel Sorrell, was a man of genial temperament, 
but little strength of character. He was, moreover, profligate 
in his private life; and, encouraged by his example, his 
officers violated all rules of social decency. To put down 
this profligacy was the first care of Arthur; and enforcing a 
severe attention to etiquette and outward respectability, he 
perhaps erred on the side of virtue. 

Honest, brave, and high-minded, he was also penurious 
and cold, and the ostentatious good hamour of the colonists 
dashed itself in vain against his polite indifference. In 
opposition to this official society created by Governor Arthur 
was that of the free settlers and the ticket-of-leave men. 
The latter were more numerous than one would be apt to 
suppose. On the 2nd November, 1829, thirty-eight free 

ons and fifty-six conditional pardons ap on the 

ks ; and the namber of persons holding tickets-of-leave, on 

the 26th of September the same year, was seven hundred and 
forty-five. 

Of the social condition of these people at this time it is 
impossible to speak without astonishment. According to the 
recorded testimony of many respectable persons—Govern- 
ment officials, military officers, and free scttlers—the profligacy 
of the settlers was notorious. Drunkenness was a prevailin 
vice. Even children were to be seen in the streets intoxi 5 
On Sundays, men and women might be observed standing 
round the public-house doors, waiting for the expiration of 
the hours of public worship, in order to continue their 
carousing. 

As for the condition of the prisoner population, that, in- 
deed, is indescribable. Notwithstanding the severe punish- 
ment for sly grog-selling, it was carried on toa large extent. 
Men and women were found intoxicated together, and a bottle 
of brandy was considered to be cheaply bought at the price 
of twenty lashes. 

Seven classes of criminals were established in 1826, when 
the new barracks for prisoners at Hobart Town were finished. 
The first class were allowed to sleep out of barracks, and to 
work for themselves on Saturday ; the second had only the 
last-named indulgence; thethird were only allowed Saturday 
afternoon; the fourth and fifth were “refractory and dis- 
orderly characters, to work in irons"; the sixth were ‘ men of 
the most degraded and incorrigible character—to be worked 
in irons, and kept entirely separate from the other prisoners"; 
while the seventh were the refuse of this refase—the 
murderers, bandits, and villains, whom neither chain nor lash 
could tame. 

They were regarded as socially dead, and shipped to Hell's 
Gates, or Maria Island. Hell's Gates was the most dreaded 
of all these houses of bondage. The discipline at the place 
was so severe, and the life so terrible, that prisoners would 
risk all to escape from it. In one year, of eighty-five deaths 
there, only thirty were from natural causes ; of the remaining 
dead, twenty-seven were drowned, eight killed accidentally, 
three shot by the soldiers, and twelve murdered by their 
comrades. In 1822 one hundred and sixty-nine men out of 
one hundred and eighty-two were punished to the extent of 
two thousand lashes. 

During the ten years of its existence, one hundred and 
twelve men escaped, out of whom sixty-two only were found 
—dead. The prisoners killed themselves to avoid living any 
longer, and if so fortunate as to penetrate the desert of scrab, 
heath and swamp, which lay between their prison and settled 
districts, preferred death to recapture. Successfully to 
transport the remnant of this desperate band of doubly- 
convicted felons to Arthur's new prison, was the mission of 
Maurice Frere. 

He was sitting by the empty fire-place, with one leg care- 
leasly thrown over the other, entertaining the company with 
his usual indifferent air. The six years that had passed 
since his departure from England had given him a stardier 
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FICTION. 


A Mopzt Boy.—The man across the way recently let 
the upper pert of his house to a family from an outside 
district. The head of the family came to secure the 
rooms. He was a tall bony man, with a sun-burnt face, 
and light, tawny whiskers. 

us fhat I want is a peaceful naberhood; and the 
comforts of a home I get myself. There's my wife and 
our boy. James is but seven years old. He ain't strong, 
bein’ given more to study than to work; but he's gota 
head on him, I can tell you. But I want a ful 
naberhood. And you look like the man that kin just 
supply the demand.” 

The moved in two weeks ago. On the close of the 
third day, the boy James had succeeded in flooding the 
first-floor by leaving a pipe running on the second-floor, 
and had pulled off all the tomatoes to throw against the 
barn. e landlord mildly intimated to his new tenant 
what James had done. 

“ He didn’t eat any of them green termatys, did he?” 
inquired the anxious parent. 

“T don’t suppose he did,” was the reply of the landlord, 
who was evidently trying to see the relevance of the query. 

“ And he didn't get his feet wet, I hope?” was the next 
question. 

“T believe not,” was the feeble reply. 

“ Well,” said the grateful father, “let us be thankful 
that it is no worse. James must be more keerful. A 
single green termaty, or a pair of wet socks, might waft 
his little soul into eternity before you'd know. I'll 
reason with James at once. I thank you, sir, for your 
interest in James.” And he went into the honse, while 
the landlord sat hastily down on the steps and smote 
his forehead. 

Before he had fairly recovered from this affair, James 
a became conspicuous. This time he stuck a lath 
through the window of the front door. 

The landlord met the parent at the gate that evening. 


He mentioned James’s exploit. 
“What, with his hand did he do it?” gas ed the 
‘ttle hand 
Not the little hand 


itated father. “Oh, no, no! Not the 
which I have held so often in mine. 
which has pulled these whiskers so many times in baby- 
hood. Oh! say it was not with his hand he broke the 

lass.” 
: The landlord explained that it was done with a lath. 

“ Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the grateful father. 
“Poor James! He ain't strong; an’ weak folks are 
always unfortunit, mostly. But I'm glad he didn’t hurt 
himself. He ain’t a strong boy; but I'm in hopes, with 
quiet and pleasant surroundings, he'll improve. This is 
just the naberhood for James. It’s peaceful, and I 

ike peace, so does James, and my wife.” And he passed 
= to his tea, leaving the landlord with a stony stare in 
eyes. 

The next day James turned on the hose, and, before 
he was discovered, had prostrated twenty-five plants, 
broken down a hanging basket, torn up a flower-bed, and 
nearly blinded the little girl from the next house, who 
was peering through the paling at the performance. 

The landlord came home to tea, and saw the ruin 
which had been effected, and he was nearly beside him- 
self with rage. There was alook of determination in his 
face when he encountered, an hour later, the peaceable 
tenant coming up the yard. 

“T tell you, sir,” he began, “ this last freak of your boy is 
altogether too much”; and he Baa to the devastation. 

a Why, how did James do that?” inquired the 
father. 

“He turned on the hose,” explained the landlord 
between his clinched teeth. 

The face of the tenant blossomed into a genial smile. 

“Why, what an observing little fellow he is,” said he. “I 
was saying this noon to his mother that your plants ought 
to be watered, or they'd all dry up; an’ he must have 
heard me an’ gone an’ done it himself. That's just like 
James. He’s so thoughtful for one so young!” 

The man across the way grew black in the face. 

“T tell you, sir, I won't stand this again,” he declared, 
in a voice quivering with passion. “ What that boy 
wants is a skinning from head to foot; and, if he had 
the right kind of father, he'd get it before he was an hour 
older. 

It was painful to see the expression of grief and 
astonishment, which settled like a cloud upon the face of 
the new tenant. 

“What P” he gasped, “skin James, little James, the 
sunshine of our home—a poor little weakling whose only 
fault is trying to do too much? = And you a man forty 
years old, and weighing fourteen stone, I daresay, get so 
angry with a little boy like James? Look here, you!” 
he suddenly blurted, stretching his stature to the utter- 
most, “I come here for peace, and I'll have peace! If 
you're opposed to peace, why didn’t you say go when I took 
the rooms of you? Wasn't I frank and open, an’ above- 
board with you? Iams peaceful man; I’ve lived with 
twenty-five different families, an’ I never had any trouble. 
I’m for peace every time; an’ I'll have peace where I live, 
or Il lear out at once. If you can’t keep your temper 
down we'll go; for I won't have James worried for all 
the houses between’ here and the perfumed plains of 
Araby. What’s life without peace P” ; 

Yesterday we observed the second-floor furniture 
loading on a wagon; by which we conclude the man 
across the way is not able to keep his temper down. 


An ALLIUANcE In Lovs.—“So it seems we are both 
engaged to him, Penelope?” observed Miss Pauline. 
Zpgarentiy i I know that I am,” answered Penelope. 
ce I know that I am. Why, our rings are just 
alike. 

“He must buy them by the dozen.” 

“Why, even the dates on them are the same.” 

“That's true. He proposed to me just before the 
German band began.” 

“And to me just after. What a wretch!” 

“It's too bad. He was the only man I was engaged 
to last summer that I cared to invite to call on our 
return to town.” 

He used to say terribly disagreeable things about 
you. 

“They were nothing to the things he used to say 

about you. I hope, t ough, that this won’t make us 
friends to any less degree. 
; Hf By no means. I wouldn't have him now if he were 
ree. 
“Nor I. And yet it would be foolish for us to give 
him up. He was lots of fun.” 

“True. How handsome he used to look when he 
gazed down into m eres, and vowed that I was the 
only woman in the wag je wide world he had ever loved.” 

“Yes, he was handsome when he did that. Pauline, 
we must punish him.” 

“ But how can we?” 

“T'll manage that. You don’t suppose I have managed 
mamma and papa all my life for nothing, do you?” 

“Well, how shall we do it ?” 

“We will both continue to be engaged to him, dear.” 

“Very well.” 

“ We will inform each other when he is expected to 
call. On days when he has an engagement to call on 
you I'll send him a note asking him to call on me. He 
can’t call on both, and of course he will have to tell fibs to 
one. When a man fibs to a girl he eases his conscience 
by sending her flowers or sweets. One of us will get 
the calls, and the other the sweets. When he has an 
engagement to call on me you will do the same thing. 
Pauline, I see visions of unlimited flowers and sweets. 
What do you think of it?” 

“Pen, I think you are the dearest, sweetest, most 
lovable girl in the world.” 

“Yes, I think I am; but I do hope he gets a good 
salary.” 

ee 


A SAD DESERTION. 


“I'm going to leave you, wife,” said he— 

Then she shricked like a serpent-stung Pawnee, 
And fell on the floor in a swoon did sho, 
Muttering incoherently: 

“Oh don't, don't, please don’t leave me.” 

Then he brought her to and he begged she’d be 
More calm till his meaning she could see ; 

Then again, in a tone of low degree, 

“I'm going to leave you, wife,” said he— 

Then another shriek in a wilder key, 

And an epileptic fantas 

Ensued till her hrusteeeal piteously 

Besought her, with more fervid plea, 

Her mind of boding fears to free, 

And brace herself for his brief decree. 

Then she braced herself 'gainst a strawberry tree, 
Whilo her bosom heaved like a storm-beat sea. 
Till of a sudden, Oh, my! ah, me! 

Her soul was o’erwhelmed by a gush of glee, 

As he finished his sentence rapturously, 

“Tam going to leave you, wife,” said & 

“A frve-pound note for a shopping spree |” 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 
3d. PEARSON’S MONTHLY. 3d. 


WE intended to givo this week another column of 
press notices of Search Liyht, but thought that as so 
many had appeared this was perhaps unnecessary, 80 we 
content ourselves with reprinting the following from 
Tue Rock of July 8th. 

In the new magazine of selections, Search Liyht, the out-and- 
out SOrALDY element is conspicuous by its absence. In the 
choice of material there is a uniform level of excellence and 
purpose which shows a dominating mind. When the matter is 
an infinite variety and on all sorts of subjects, there is room for 
failure, and, bearing this in mind, the success of Mr. Pearson's 
magazine is casily accounted for. The illustrations, too, always 
hit the most popular tastes, and the tastes of even one class of 
people are many. The picture which is given the place of 
honour is one which may be looked at again and again. A 
special feature of the contents is a series of articles on the 
‘* Journalists of To-day.” ‘This month there are six exceedingly 
readable sketches, with portraits. In all there are 72 pages of 
letterpress in this magazine, which is the most informing, the 
best conducted, and the cheapest of its class. 

If necessary, we could fill pages of Pearson's Weekly 
with other laudatory remarks from every section of the 
press, upon tho new magazine. Search Light, though 
only five months old, has a circulation in this country 
which is only surpassed by that of one other magazine 
published. It is the most ambitious threepennyworth 
that has ever been put before the public, and in its case 
success has been the reward of enterprise. 


_ FACTS, 


In Sweden and Norway it is a crime to make any 
profit on the sale of liquor; it must be dispensed at 
cost. 

Tue word “preface” used in the beginning of books 
was originally a word of welcome to a meal, and was 
equivalent to “ Much good may it do you.” 

It is not generally known that Great Britain, in spite 
of the pro; of cultivation, still possesses more 
species of wild fowl than any other European country, 
however favoured by nature as regards breeding-places. 

Wuat lamb’s flesh is to us, so is the goat’s flesh to the 
Arab of North Africa. In the provinces of Greece, too, 
where goats are to be found in abundance, their flesh is 
much eaten. The kid is reckoned by epicures to be equal 
to, if not superior to, lamb, while the flesh of the buck 
and the lady goat are both 

A REMARKABLE instance has occurred in Annan of a 
lark voluntarily returning to its cage after having 
enjoyed a fortnight’s liberty. One day the cage was 
blown to the ground by a gust of wind, and the door 
opening, the bird escaped. A fortnight after the lark 
returned to the house, and manifes' an unmistakable 
desire to return to its former abode. This it did, to the 
astonishment of its owner, when the cage door was 
opened. 

Tue first sight of the planet Mars through an 
observatory telescope is almost terrifying, even for a 
person of good nerves. It is as if one saw the whole 
earth, with its icy poles, as a solid globe, floating over- 
head. One distinguishes clearly the dark blue seas, and 
the brilliant, beaming, many-hued dry land—and on this 
the dry beds of a multitude of lakes, bays, gulfs, streams 
and canals, these latter either parallel to each other or 
crossing one another at right angles. 

In the islands of New Britain a man must not speak 
to his mother-in-law. Not only is speech forbidden to 
his relative, but she must be avoided ; and if by chance 
the lady is met, the son-in-law must hide himself or 
cover his face. Suicide of both parties is the outcome if 
the rule is broken. One of the English missionaries 
tried to get the natives’ ideas of an oath, and he found 
the most solemn asseveration among them was—“ If Iam 
not telling the truth, I hope I may touch the hand of my 
mother-in-law.” 

Tue vanilla-bean is the costliest bean on earth. It 
flourishes in Mexico, chiefly in Papantla and Misantla. 
It grows wild, and is gathered and brought to market by 
the natives. Just as they come from the forest, the 
beans sell at £2 or £2 10s. per 1,000. After the beans 
are dried and cured they are worth from 30s. to 50s. a 

und, according to quality. Last year the vicinity of 

apantla alone exported 60,000,000 beans. They are 
used by druggists and confectioners, and are an important 
article of commerce. 

Sir James Cricoton Browne delivered an address on 
“Tooth culture” the other day at Cambridge. He re- 
ferred to the alarming increase of decay in the teeth in 
this country, especia iy among the young. In Leeds 
90 per cent. of the teeth of the population are bad, and 
in England 10,000,000 artificial teeth are used annually. 
Sir James’ ascribed the increuso of dental decay to the 
pulpiness and softness of the food in modern times and 
other causes. Sir James advocated increased attention 
to the state of tho teeth, and tho periodical inspection 
of all school children. 

Ir the Pacific could be laid bare, we should have a 
inost singular spectacle. There would be a number of 
mountains with truncated tops scattered over it, and 
those mountains would have an appearance just the 
very reverse of that presented by the mountuins we see 
on shore. You know that the mountains on the 
shore are covered with vegetation at their bases, while 
their tops are barren or covered with snow; but theso 
mountains would be perfectly bare at their bases, and 
all round their tops they would be covered with beautiful 
vegetation of coral polypes. 

It is acurious fact that, notwithstanding the strong 
prejudice which the French entertain towards the English, 
the French gentlemen give a decided preferenco to 
English ladies when they mean to marry. An English- 
man visiting Paris is surprised at the number of English 
ladies with French husbands whom he meets with in 
society. If an English lady with passable appearance 
remains long unmarried in Paris, the presumption is 
that tho fault is her own. It is worthy of remark, on 
the other hand, that the English gentleman resident 
in Paris very rarcly marries a French lady. 


Tue Swedish navy has recently had a now vessel added 
to it that possesses many novel features. In addition to 
being provided with all the necessary guns and torpedoes 
for use in time of war, it is fitted with water tanks that 
enable it to be sunk to any desired depth, and in this 
form is employed as an ice breaker. The vessel is also 
fitted with heavy gearing for hauling off stranded 
vessels, is equipped with a pump capable of delivering 
twenty-two thousand cubic feet of water per hour, for use 
in case of fires, contains condensers for furnishing eight 
hundred gallons of water per hour, and is arranged for 
torpedo repairing. The length of this combined ice- 
breaker, tug-boat, fire-engine, water supplier, torpedo 
rid aio J shop and man-of-war is one hundred and 
twenty feet. 
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Tux following seems the best article to hand this 
week :—The sender, 
Mr. W. Bares Avery, - 
13, St. Mary's Road, 
Westbourne Park, 
London, W., 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two Guineas. 
DEESIDE. 


To the overworked city man, down in health from 
business worries and anxieties; to the invalid who has 
arrived at that stage of convalescence when a decided 
change of air (end to nay bracing air pepocially) is 
essential to complete his recovery; aud to those 
generally who wish to be braced u for the coming 
winter, i would strongly recommend a si, sea to 
Aberdeen, and thence by rail and coach, or, better still, 
on foot part of the way at any rate, up Deeside to 
Braemar. 

People who have not actually experienced it can have 
little idea of the lovely scenery, nor of the wonderful 
effects of the strong mountain air to be found in this 
favoured district of Scotland. Certainly there is some 
reason for the Queen's lengthened visits to her Highland 
home, in the extraordinary charm imparted by a sojourn 
on Deeside and the healthful influence of the pure 
mountain air—snid to be the most bracing at any place 
in Scotland or England. 

Deeside is really within a twelve hours’ journey from 
London by rail; and one can leave the metropolis the 
night express, arrive in Aberdeen in time for breakfast 
next morning, and go Sheree by rail to Ballater and 
coach to Braemar, and be settled in either of the two 
hotels in the latter place by theafternoon. Return third- 
class tickets to Aberdcen cost £2 16s.; and from Aber- 
deen to Ballater, third-class return, about 4s. From 
Ballater to Braemar, single ticket, 4s. 

But to enjoy the scenery and get accustomed to the 
bracing influence of the climate, it is better to reach 
Braemar by several stages, halting for a day or 80 at 
Aboyne and Ballater. This can be done as desired by 
the tourist. I will, however, take it for granted that 
the traveller is willing to “do” my trip as I have 
originally suggested and go north by steamer—the 
voyage only taking about thirfy-six hours from port to 

rt. 


Porhe steamers between London and Aberdeen sail 
every Wednesday and Saturday. Return fares, includ- 
ing steward’s fees, cost £2 58. for cabin and £1 5s. for 
steerage. The voyage need not be feared, as during the 
summer months smooth es are nearly always to be 
depended on. The vessels are large, powerful, and well- 
appointed in every way, and the comfort of the 
passengers is particularly attended to. 

On arrival at Aberdeen if you have never seen the 
“Silver City by the Sea” it is certainly worthy of a day 
spent in exploring it. There are many placos of interest 
to be found both in Aberdeen proper and in the old 
town. 

The beauties of Deeside vary from the rich cultivated 
lands of the lower portion of the valley to the wild 
mountain scenery of Upper Deeside, and especially of 
Braemar—well called the Switzerland of Scotland. As 
far as Banchony (seventeen miles from Aberdeen) the 
valley is of considerable breadth, but here it begins to 
contract—the hills on either side becoming higher and 
closer together as you ascend, and you find yourself 
getting into the very heart of the Grampians. 

The traveller should go by rail to Bancho 
ride), sending on his 


latter place. ‘The best routeis by the road along the 
north bank of the river; and many glimpses of beautiful 
‘ soenery will be obtained as the traveller proceeds. The 
silvery Dee is within nen most of the way. A guide to 
Deeside can be obtained at a railway bookstall, which will 
gre all necessary information as to places passed en route. 
_ Aboyne (82} miles from Aberdeen) may be made a resting 
place for a day or s0. 

The tourist having decided to proceed should again 
send his luggage by rail to Ballater, and continue his 
ara on foot. Ballater is forty-three miles and 5 

from Aberdeen, or eleven miles farther on than 
Aboyne. About the thirty-fifth milestone you come to 
the Hill of Mullach, with a cairn on the top. A battle 
is said to have taken place here between Malcolm Can- 
more and the Danes, in which the latter were routed. 
The Moor of Dinnet is now traversed where many battles 
are also said to have been fought in olden times. Then 
- Cambus O’May is reached, beautifully situated at the 
foot of the Hill of Culbleen. 

The traveller ought to be now feeling the effects of the 
penleny bracing atmosphere, and on his arrival at 

ter should make up his mind for a day or two's 
sojourn there before proceeding to Braemar. From 
Ballater westwards the view is of the grandest description. 
The pine-clad hills and high mountain tops on either side 
the nver seem to close in and form one vast labyrinth of 
mountian scenery. 

The railway .stops at Ballater. From thence the journey 


is made by cosch twice a day, and there are constantly 
vehicles and coming. From Ballater to Braemar 
is undou! ly the finest and most picturesque part of the 


“PEAREON'S | 


has time to take a good view of the castle. 
Fret Aberdeen granite in the old Baronial style with a 


worthy abode of royalty. 

fine old trees, and the faok mountains which rise in the 
distance form a 
picture. 


and rail to 
the Spital of Glenshee and Blairgowrie to Coupar 
Angus, where the train may be taken to Aberdeen if the 
traveller wishes to catch the steamer, or he ma 
rel to Perth to join the London express. The drive 


(an hour's 
gage by rail to the hotel at 
Aboyne, and walk the fifteen miles from Banchory to the 


journey; and the teen miles over 8 road with 
(re coresoakt take ua a for the most 
moderate estrian. 


however, recommend the traveller to go up 


I 

by coach, as perhaps no more enjoyable drive is to be 
found in this country than that the roed along the 
north bank of the river. Toes rocet partak enorme © 
pines and birches cover the lower hills an fringe the 
road nearly the whole way up. The road winds round 
the base of hills and mountains one after another, the 
river flowing in the valley 
castle of Abergeldie, situated in a grove of lovely birches 
on the south bank of and quite close to the river, will be 
easily recognised. Then after passing the forty-eighth 
milestone, the Church of Crathie is reached, and little 
farther on a fine view of Balmoral is obtained. 


beneath. The pi ue 


Horses are changed at Crathie so that the traveller 
Built of 


appearance, it is quite a 


tower, of an imposin, 
“ ag tt is surrounded by forests of 


fitting background to a beautiful 
Braemar is soon reached. The village is beantifully 


situated, and commands extensive ruins of the grandest 

scenery inthe Hi 

Braoemur the air is particularly keon and bracing. The 

numbers of visitors who go there year after year testify to 

the undoubted health-giving quality of its surroundings. 

asa are two fine hotels in the plave, and many lodging- 
ouses 


hlands. Owing to theelevated position of 


Innumerable excursions can bo made to the sights of 


the neighbourhood, many of them within easy gee 
distance. The falls of the Garrawalt, Corrymulzie, an 
the Quoich are all within a few miles. 
(seven miles higher up) is one of the finest sights. The 
river Dee comes down in a roaring torrent through a 
Lee pi channel between two walls of rock. The carria 
roa 
traveller can proceed for some distance further on foot, 
or on one of 
used for journeys among the hills. 


The Linn of Dee 


c) 
ces no further than this point, although the 
e sure-footed High!and ponies, which are 
Warmunderclothing is most essential ; alsoa light water- 


roof which can be folded and slung over the shoulder. 
e East of Scotland is generally pretty free from rain 


as compared to the wost coast, but sudden and heavy 


showers often take the traveller unawares when he gets 


up among the mountains. Strong boots well laced up 


over the ankle are indispensable cspecially if the traveller 


intends to do much climbing. 


The return journey may be made either by coach 
berdeen, or south by coach through 


go on 


ugh Glenshee is wild in the extreme and is a fitting 


termination to a sojourn in the land of “the mountain 
and the flood.” 


—_—————— ft —___—_ 


Ture is a doorkeepor in a theatre so very strict that 


he won't admit an argument unless it has a ticket. 


a 


Rocusen: (an Alpine guide): “ Where are you going 7” 
Colonel Thurston (of Kentucky): ‘Gunnin’ for some 
of them St. Bernard dogs that carry kegs of brandy round 
their necks.” 
—_~f—___ 


Tue following appeal from a rising actor lately ap- 


pene in a contemporary : — “Engagement wanted. 
ones parts—dead ies, mobs, processions, and outside 
shouts.” 

——_—_gf2-—__—__ 


Mrs. Buens has two boys and loves both tenderly. 
John, the younger, said :— 
“Mamma, I love you more than you do me.” 
“T think not, my dear. But why do you think so?” 
ie aad you have two children and I have only one 
mother.” ; 
—— 


In the evening when the moonlight 
Throws its gleaming lustre down 
On the slowly heaving waters, 
Lighting Me the distant town, 
George and Clara will be walking, 
Thinking—whilst their hvarte stand still— 
She, what dress to wear to-morrow ; 
He, about that hotel bill. 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


THesm articles we wish our readers to contribute. They 
must be not less than 1,000, or more than 1,500 words in 
length, and we shall pay Two Guineas for the best to hand 
every week, publishing it with the author's name and address. 
Competitions should be marked “ Holiday ” on the envelopes. 

The articles must of course be original, and the actual 
experiences of readers during holiday trips. There is no 
reason why anybody should not try for the prize, for we 
shall not study literary style so much as good matter. 

We do not undertake any oo gerne with regard to the 
safe retarn of unsuitable MSS., though every care will be 
taken to send back those with which etamped envelopes are 
enclosed. Thg rest will be destroyed. 


bare feet were found in the sand roun ’ 
The lawyer for the prosecution was one who, if he had 


——- se SC CU 


BRKET. 


‘Waux. mrpine 
Jory 33, 1692. 


PROVING AN ALIBI. 


{ chicken stealing, and the prints of 
Ir was @ case 0 en ing, ry hayley 


ver would have crossed the 


igor 
Al : he would simply have pulled them up by the roots 


The prisoner was an 


unknown tramp. 


“You say you don’t know anything about this theft?” 
replied the tramp, 


queried the lawyer, fiercely. 


“That’s what I swore to, sir,” 


meekly. 


“You were in the back yard of Mrs. Slamtipp’s house 


about supper-time P” 


“ Yes, sir.” re 
“You know the position of the hen-house P” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


“You were seen on the road in front of the house 


some time after dark?” 


“ T was there, sir.” 
“ You were in the yard after dark ?” : 
“Yes, sir, and after supper also, sir,” replied the 


prisoner, with a wan smile at his innocent littlo joke in 
such @ rei 


“ And you were seen by the cook sitting on the door- 


step with your shoe off?” 


“Yes, sir, there was a pebble in it that was too big to 


got out of the hole it got in at.” 


“ Now, sir, 1am going to prove that you made those 


tracks with your bare fect while you were stealing the 


chickens of the plaintiff.” 
Z “You can't do it, sir,” said the prisoner, mildly but 
rmly. 


y 
“ And why not, pray?” asked the prosecutor with firm 
pray P 


sarcasm. 


“ Because, sir, I've got one wooden leg, sir,’and he 


gave ita kick that sent it clean across the court room 
and almost knocked a constable senseless. 


te —_—— 
CJ 


THE SOUND OF A SUNBEAM. 


One of the most wonderful discoveries in science that 


has been made within tho last year or two is the fact 
that a beam of light produces sound. A beam of sun- 
light is thrown through a lens on a glass vessel that 
contains lampblack, coloured silk or worsted, or other 


substances, A disc having slits or openings cut in it is 
made to revolve swiftly in this beam of light so as to cut 
it up, thus making alternate flashes of light and shadow. 

On putting the car to the glass vessel strange sounds 
are heard go long as the flashing beam is falling on the 
vessel. Recently a more wonderful discovery has been 
made. A beam of sunlight is caused to pass through a 
prism, 80 as to septa: what is called the solar spectrum 
orrainbow. T 
of the rainbow is made to break through it. 

Now place the ear to the vessel containing the silk, 
wool, or other material. As the coloured lights of the 
spectrum fall upon it, sounds will be given by different 
parts of the spectrum, and there will be silence in other 

arts. 
: For instance, if the vessel contains red worsted, and 
the green light flashes upon it, loud sounds will be given. 
Only feeble sounds will be heard if the red and blue 
parts of the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and other 
colours make no sound at all. Green silk gives sound 
best in a red light. 

Every kind of matorial gives more or less sound in 
different colours, and utters no sound in others. 


* 
° 


PROUD IMPECUNIOSITY. 


A Few days ago I met with the toughest case in my 
whole experience, said the agent of a very successful 
debt-collecting firm. I tackled my man for £3 he owes 
to a restaurant. He's an artist. 

“T'm sorry,” said he, leaving off work on the picture, 
and pushing his velvet-amoking cap on the back of his 
head, while he looked lazily at the bill; “but I cannot 
pay this for a few months yet.” 

“Why not ?” said I. 

“ Because I have a more pressing liability.” 

“More pressing than a bill of this kind?” said I, 
sarcastically. 

“Yes, a good deal,” said he. “I'm buying a pair of 
shoes on the instalment plan, and the second shoe is 
to be delivered to-day if f can make partial payment. 
The coin is here,” said he, tapping his waistcoat pocket. 

“All right,” I said; “but you'll just give that coin to 
me on account, or I'll sell you up.” 

“Sell what up?” he drawled out. 

“Why, thgse pictures,” said I, sweeping my arm in 4 
comprehensive way round the studio. 

“These ee All right, my boy! Go ahead! If 
you can sell them I'll be much obliged to you. Its more 
than I can do.” 

With that he lighted his pipe, and went on painting 
as tranquil as a summer's day. I admired him, and 
asked him out to have a drop of something. 

“Excuse me,” he said, standing back and regarding 
his picture with one eye closed, and not even glancing 
at me; “I never enter into social relations with my 
tradespeople.” 

I was faint when I got down to the street. 


e disc is turned, and the coloured light 
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HE DIDN’T NEED IT. 


He was sitting on the platform at the railway station, 
in a deep study, while two mon stood near him watching. 
He had sat thus for ten minutes, when a bustling in- 
tlividual swooped down on hiin. 

“ You are looking sad this morning,” he said, libly. 

The sitter lifted his face wearily, but said nothi g- 

“T've got something here that is just the hing you 
want,” poe the he ec “It isa little volume, 

rice only one shilling, on ‘Love, Courtship, and Marriage.’ 
fe explains how snaldlona may become iepe wives, and 
bachelors happy husbands in a brief space a time. Also 
contains complete directions for declaring intentions, ac- 
cepting vows and retaining affections, both before and 
after marriage.” 

The man on the scat shook his head sadly. 

“It also,” went on the bustler, “includes a treatise on 
the etiquette of marriage, describing the invitations, the 
dresses, the ceremouy,and tho Breper behaviour of the 
bride and groom. It also tells plainly how to begin 
courting, the way to get over bashfulness, the way to 
write a love-letter, the way to easily win a girl's consent, 
the way to pop the question, the way to accept or decline 
an offer, the way to make yourself agreeable during an 
engagement, and the way you should act and the things 
you should do at the w ding. This is just the book 
that has long been wanted. It speaks in plain, honest 
words——” 

The man on the seat spoke :— 

“Tm very sorry,” he said in earnest tones, “that I 
must decline to purchase your book. But really I have 
no use for it at present, as I am on the way to prison to 
serve a ten-year sentence for compound bigamy. If you 
will call round——” 


ee 
AN INDIAN PRIZE=FIGHT. 


Ir is a fact that among American Indians of the samo 
tribe, though they may number thousands, there are 
few cases of quarrels that ever result in murder. 
This is strange when it is remembered that the Indian is 

ionate, uncontrolled in his impulses, cruel, and 
erocious by nature. They have their difficulties and 
quarrels, however, but arbitration of the old men pre- 
vents bloodshed or murder. 

Yet, once in awhile a fight occurs, and it is a novel 
sight to witness. One buck challenges another to 
combat. Accompanied by his friends to the battle 
ground, each buck is stripped to the nudity so pleasin 
in high cultured art schools among the pale-faces, and 
made to confront the other. 

Between them lies a war club, a smooth long piece of 
hard wood, seasoned by years of service oat regarded 
with reverence beéause of the bloodstains on it received 
during the war. The seconds of the surly looking 
duelliste toss “pS piece of bark. The winner picks up 
the club, and his opponent, folding his arms, sturdily 
plants himself, bending his head. 

It is the club-bearer's privilege to whack his antagonist 
just as hard as he can, and with all the vigorous 
maliciousness he can command, on the back. One blow 
is struck, and then the man who has endured it picks up 
the club, and his opponent is subjected to all he force 
he can command. 

So the whacking goes on, and almost every blow is a 
knock-down one, until the duellist last knocked down 
refuses to accept the club from his upponent. He has 
had enough, and the party breaks up. 

The severity of the punishment endured in these duels 
is marvellous. The aul used has a jagged edge, and 
every blow struck brings blood, making deep cuts and 
fearful bruises. I have seen two such fights, and they 
are brutal and nauscating in the coolness of their proce- 
dure and the appearance of both contestants after 
victory is won and defeat confessed. 


oe 
A MARVELLOUS RAILWAY. 


THERE are few more interesting engineering achieve- 
ments than the little narrow-gauge railroad running to 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, from its sea-port, La 
Guaira. The distance between the two cities, as the crow 
flies—supposing for the moment that he could fl 
through Ae mountains—is only six miles; but the rail- 
way connecting them is twenty-three miles in length. 
and constantly twists and turns on itself. 

The road runs in zig-zag fashion up the mountain to 
an altitude of about tee thousnd feet above its starting 
point and then descends some fifteen hundred fvet in 
the same manner into the valley of Caracas. 

Twenty-two thousand rails were used in laying the 
track, and of these ovor eighteen thousand are bent. It 
is jestingly said that the engineer almost died of a broken 
heart, because he could invent no excuse for bending the 
remaining four thousand. He did his best, however, and 
no one who has to ride over the line, and finds himself 
shaken at every one of the three hundred and forty-six 
sharp twists which the track makes, will find it in his 
heart to condemn the poor man for not making a perfect 
job. 

: Two passenger trains each way pass over the road 
daily, leaving La Guaira at half-past eight in the 
ee and at half-past three in the afternoon, makin 


journey in two hours and a half. This is a spee 
exclusive ot stops, of not quite ten miles an hour. ; 


The fare for the twenty-three miles is ten shillings 
first-class, and five shillingssecond. The accommodation is 
equally bad in the carriages of the two classes ; the only 
difference between the two is that the first-class is the 
less crowded. 

As we leave the little station at La Guaira we take a 
serpentine course for about a mile through cocoanut 
groves along the sea. Why the line does not take a 
straight course through this first portion of the way, 
the constructor only knows, for the ground is perfectly 
level, and there are no obstructions more serious than a 
cocoanut palm or a banana plant. 

After writhing along the beach for a short time, we 
suddenly make a sharp turn, and then begins the climb 
up ‘oe ace of the mountain. 

, UP, Up we go, turning now to the right and in 
to the fett, inc heaving what seems in be an ghttiet 
complete circle, now passing through a tunnel—where we 
are nearly stifled by the te air and gases from the 
engine, which sweep through the open cars, carrying 
with them cinders that burn holes in the clothes, or 
raise blisters where they touch the unprotected skin. 
Then we emerge from the hole in the mountain side in 
a place where we appear to be on the point of jumping 
over the precipice one or two thousand feet sheer down 
into the water that lups its base. 

But we gta for a moment the contractor's passion 
for curves. We make two or three sharp turns, as if 
uncertain of our course, and then hoist sharply round, 
and go back the way wecame. As we look down from 
the window we see the track over which we have just 
passed about fifty feet from us, and directly beneath us. 

Suddenly we stop. We wonder what has happened 
for there is no house in sight, and it would be difficult 
indeed for any one to find & spot on which to perch a 
house, so steep is the declivity. The only thing visible 
except trees and rocks is a large iron pipe running over 
wooden supports through a small ravine, and now we see 
that it carries water for the refreshment of our thirsty 
little engine. 

Six times wo stop ia this way in our wild dance up the 
mountain side to take breath and water our engine, 
until we cross the highest point and begin to slide down 
to Caracas. 

On going down the mountain on either side gravity 
is the only propulsive force employed, steam being only 
kept up to work tke breaks and prevent too rapid a 
descent. 

There is but one station, apart from the watering 
places, between La Guaira and Caracas, and this the 
railway people have most appropriately named Zig-zag. 
Here the trains from opposite directions meet and 
each other; and here the native passengers, who have 
been envying the ongine its frequent potations, thom- 
selves revive their drooping spirits with brandy. 

The sconery, as viewed from the window is grand ; but 
in order to enjoy it thoroughly one must ss strong 
nerves. At our fect three thousand feet below, wo see 
a faint streak, which is the narrow beach on which La 
Guaira lies. The houses in the town look like dice and 
tho men and donkeys in the streots have become invisible. 

Beyond, stretching away to the horizon, now vastly 
extonded by reason of our elevation, we see the sparkling 
blue waters of tho West Indian Ocean. 

Dangerous as the ascent appears to be in many places 
of tho mountain, and really is, accidents are fortunately 
rare, owing to the constant vigilance exercised by the 
officials of the road ever every foot of the track. nd- 
slips do occasionally take place, nevertheless, and no 
amount of watchfulness can prevent them, or even give 
warning of their ovcurrence. Fortunately, they have 
never yet happened to strike a train. 

The road-bed in many places is a mere scratch in the 
side of the mountain, barely wide enough to permit the 
pees of the narrow trains. The outor rail is often 

aid within a few inches of the edge of the precipice, so 
that in looking from the window one sees nothing but 
the bottom of the ravine hundreds of feet below. 

While the line was building, it was frequently found 
necessary to lower men by long ropes from above until 
they could make for themselves a foothold by means of 
pick and shovel. 

When one realises how much labour and money have 
been expended in forcing this way through almost in- 
conceivable natural obstacles, it seums indeed # pity that 
such triumph of engimeering skill should be doomed to 
an ephemeral existsnce; but already the freight and 
passenger traffic taxes the capacity of the line to its 
utmost, and if the present rate of increase continues it 
will be but avery few years before it will be utterly 
unable to handle it. 

Work has already been begun by an American com- 
pany on a new route between La Guaira and Caracas, 
which is to pass under the mountain through a tunnel 
four miles in length. The train on this new road will be 
hauled by cable power up a ten per cent. gradient, and 
will carry freight and passengers from one city to the 
other in less than half an hour. 

When this is completed, the old line with its many 
twists and turns will have served its purpose. The rains, 
the landslips, and the rank tropical vegetation, which 
are prevented even now from burying the track only by 
unremitting effort cathe part of man, will be free to 
work their will. Nature wil soon heal the pin-scratches 
on the face of the grand old mountain, and the crazy 
little railroad, in its day a mighty promoter of the com- 
merce and prosperity of Vericzuela and of ite capital 
city, will become a memory. 


SOME ABSURDITIES OF 
CHOIR MUSIC. 


We have read about the newly-im German tenor 
who on an Easter morning electrified a “ heavily-mort- 
gaged congregation” by singing over and over again, “He 
will raise ze oe He will raise ze debt, in ze twinklin 
of an eye.” But the following musical incident is rela 
by one who recently attended a fashionable churcR. 

The choir sta with a reference to the lilies of the 
field, and after ringing the changes on the word “con- 
sider” until all idea of its connection was lost, then 
began to tell the congregation through the mouth of 
the leading boy, that “ Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed.” 

Straightway the treble was reinforced by the basso, 
who declared that Solomon was most decidedly and 
emphatically not arrayed—was not arrayed. Then the 
alto ventured it as his opinion that Solomon was not 
arrayed, when the tenor without a moment's hesitation 
sang as if it had been officially announced, that “he was 
not arrayed.” 

Then when the feelings of the congregation had been 
harrowed up sufficiently, and our sympathies all aroused 
for poor Solomon, whose numerous wives allowed him 
to go about in such a fashion, the choir at length, in a 
most coo] and composed manner, informed us that the 
idea they intended to convey was, that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed “like one of thesu”"—these 
what P 

So long a time had elapsed since they sang of the 
lilies, that the thread was entirely lost, and by “these” 
one naturally concluded that the choir was designated. 
Arrayed like one of these? We should think not, 
indeed. Solomon in 8 surplice? No, most decidedly. 
Solomon in the zenith of his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. 

Despite the experience of the morning, the hope still 
remained that in the evening a sacred song might be 
sung ina manner that would not excite our risibilities 
or leave the impression that we had been listening to « 
case of blackmail. 

But again off went the nimble treble with the very 
laudable though startling announcement, “I will wash,” 
straightway the alto, not to be outdone, declared that 
he would wash. And the tenor, finding it to be the thing, 
warbled forth that he would wash. Then the deep- 
chested basso, as though calling up his fortitude for the 
plunge, bellowed forth the stern resolve that he also 
would wash. 

Next a short interlude on the organ, strongly suggestive 
of the escaping steam or the splash of the water, after 
which the choir individually and collectively asserted 
the firm, unshaken resolve that they would wash. At 
last they solved the problem by stating that they 
pro to “ wash their hands in innocency.” ' 


Se 
NAPOLEON AND THE LETTER ‘M.°’ 


Botn Napoleon I. and Napoleon ILf. attached a most 
superstitious importance to the letter ‘M.” Marboouf 
was the first to call attention to the genius of young 
Bonaparte at the military college. Marengo was 
Napoleon's first great victory. Melus was the name of 
the general whom he superseded in the command of the 
French army in Italy. 

Mortier was one of his best generals. It was Moreau 
who betrayed him. Murat, King of Naples, was the first 
martyr to his cause. Marie Louise snared the culmi- 
nating point of his success. Moscow was the scene of 
his greatest disaster, and it was Matternich who defeated 
him in the field of diplomacy. 

No fewer than six of his field-marshals and twenty-six 
of his best generals had names beginning with “ M,” and 
Maret, Dike of Bassano, was his most trusted con- 
fidant. His very first battlo was that of Moulnotte, and 
his last that of Mont Saint Jean, subsequently and more 
universally known as Waterloo. 

Among his victories were those of Millesimo, Mordori, 
Moutmirail, Montereau, and Montinartre. His first 
chamberlain was M. de Montesguicu, His last residence 
in France was at Malmaison. He surrendered himself 
to Captain Maitland, of his British Majesty's ship, 
Bellerophon, and his attendants at St. Helena were 
Montholon and Marchand. 

The superstition attached by Napoleon III. to the 
same letter muy be accounted for by the fact that his 
wife was a Countess of Montijo, that his most intimate 
friend was Duke of Morny, and his most dreaded enem 
Manzini. The most glorious feats of arms by the Frenc 
army during his reign were the capture of the Malakoff 
and of the grim Mumelon during the Crimean War. His 
most famous field-marshals were MacMahon, Duke of 
Magenta, and the Duke of Malakoff. 

great victory of Solferino, in 1859, took place cn the 
banks of the Mincio, and the citics of Mantua anc Milan 
layed an important rile during the campaign. The 
Mexican War and the execution of the SEaeeade 
Maximilian caused his power to wane perceptibly. 
Malmesbury was the name of his most intimate friend in 
English political life. Sedan, which witnessed his fall, 
is on the banks of the Meuse. The surrender of Metz 
rendered his restoration to power impossible, and Moltke 
was the name of the man to whose genius he chiefly owod 
his defeat. 
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° This recipe, @ correspon- 
Destroying Fleas. dent tells me, he tried in 
an old house, where he was much annoyed by fleas, and 
he was relieved of the pest at once. remedy is so 
simple and cheap that it will be within the reach of all. 
Here it is: “ Place a large plateful of common salt under 
each bed!” (Thanks, A. £) 


To Prevent the Skin Peeling off the 

apply sour milk or a little 

Face from Sunburn wean.” Dab this on with 

a flannel, and allow it to dry. Many people find that 

rubbing on cold cream and then wiping it off with a soft 

rag is a good remedy. (Reply to JENNY, King’s 
Langley.) 


Wash carefully two heads 
Dutched Lettuce. of wellegrowti lettuce, 
separate the leaves, and tear in pieces. Cut a large slice 
of ham in small squares, fry brown, and add two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Beat one egg until light, add two 
tablespoonfuls of sour cream, then add it to the ham ; 
stir over the fire one minute until it thickens, and Pe 
boiling hot over the lettuce. Mix carefully with a fork, 
and serve at once. 


Another Way of Cleaning a Fry- 
° Before it cools, pour in hot wator, let it 
eng Pan. boil up, the maui being shaken and turned 
so as to let the side be washed all round. Wipe it dry. 
If the pan has been used for onions or fish, and the 
smell remains, put a little oatmeal in it and shake it 
upon the fire till the meal scorches. Turn it out, and 
wipe the pan with a damp cloth. (Thanks to H. O. B) 


° ° Wise mothers 
Lime Water for Babies. \now how bene- 
ficial to infants the mixture of lime water with their 
food is; but very few of them know that they can make 
lime water at home quite well, instead of Lay a high 
rice for it. The following is the method: ed lime, 
lf an ounce ; water, two pints. Put the lime into a 
stoppered bottle with the water, and shake well for two 
or three minutes. Allow it to stand until the sediment 
has fallen to the bottom, and then draw off the clear 
liquid into a well-stoppered green glass bottle for use. 
(Reply to Moruer Marczry.) 
° is really the ve 
Home Dressmaking Greatest source of 
economy in a household, and at the same time it allows 
ple to possess newer and fresher dresses than if they 
ve them made. If those who have sufficient leisure 
would determine to procure good patterns, such as those 
sold by the Anglo-Parisian School of Dress, 205, Oxford 
Street, bape would easily make well-fitting dresses. The 
tterns of this establishment are beautifully cut, and 
ave full directions printed on each seam, to enable the 
most inexperienced workers to use them _ success- 
fully. I have tried this system myself with every 
satisfaction, and therefore strongly advise my friends to 
send a t-card at once to the manager, requesting 
forms of measurement and price list. 


How to Make Pressed Beef. Pure 


of the brisket, or thin flank of beef. Trim it nicely, and 
rub well into it salt and saltpetre for three days. Then 
pound together in a mortar three ounces of allspice, one 
ounce of cloves, one ounce of black pepper and one 
ound and a half of salt with half a pound of coarse 
rown sugar. Tie Le Aad beef to shape and place it in a 
an ; rub with the above ingredients every twelve hours 
or eight days. Drain it from the pickle, pour over it the 
juice of two lemons and a little brandy. Chop up some 
boot suet and pes a layer of it at the bottom of a dish, 
under the beef, and another layer over it. Makea 
with flour and water and cover the dish. Bake for six 
to seven hours slowly. When done break the crust away, 
drain the beef and put it between two boards under 
heavy weights to press. When cold trim the ends, glaze 


To Prevent Drawn Beer from 
° Cover over the vessel contain- 
Becoming Flat. ing it with a saucer or plate. 
Place a couple of raisins, a little sugar or few grains of 
rice into it. This generates the desired effervescence. 
(Reply to Sauty Moons.) 7" diecast 
° ou our 
On Lastry Making. oid “deal pastry 
roller and substitute a neat china one, as supplied by 
Mr, F. Farrar, Standleigh, Whitefield, Manchester, for 
the small sum of 2s.,I feel sure that you will speedil 
manufacture much shorter and lighter pastry. I wi 
all of my readers could e “Isobel Pin,” for 
they would be sure to share my appreciation of the 
results. (Reply to Pastry, Darlington} 
This recipe is sent me by a 
Toffee Balls. kina correspondent, and There 
no doubt that it will be appreciated by my juvenile 
readers during their holidays. Take three quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar (broken into small pa) and half 
a pint of water. Place in # saucepan, boil and skim 
until a little dropped into cold water snaps like glue. 
Then add the juice of a lemon and boil up once more. 
Turn out on toa greased dish, and when a little cool, 
form into balls. (hanks to E.) 


In the Event of a Child Swallow- 
° any foreign substance, particularly if it is sharp, 
MJ make hime i immediately eat two or three pieces i 
new bread. This will, as a rule, surround the object 
swallowed with a sort of coating. Also it is well to feed 
the child for several days on more solid food than usual, 
and under no circumstances give purgative medicines. 
If mothers and those in charge of children will remember 
these little suggestions, they may save themselves a good 
deal of anxiety, and the chances are that the child will 
feel no ill-effects. 


° If you follow this 
Light Plum Cake. ‘ecipe and carefully 
attend to the directions on cake-making that appeared 
in Homsw Nores, issue April 2nd, I am sure that your 
efforts will be crowned with success. Wash and dry 
quarter of a pound of currants, stone and chop quarter 
of a pound of raisins, cut one ounce of peel into thin 
small slices, work three ounces of butter or lard into 
three quarters of a pound of flour, add the above fruit 
and half a teaspoonful of ground cloves, quarter of an 
ounce of ground caraway seeds. Well mix the ingredi- 
ents and moisten with half a pint of milk, using a little 
more if needed ; add twe teaspoonfuls of vinegar. Bake 
in a rhoderate oven for one hour and a quarter. (Reply 
to SwWEETBRIAR.) 


The Working Man's Turtle Soup. 


Take a cow-heel, and if it is not cooked cut it in two and 
let the fat run out. Place it in a saucepan, cover with 
water, and boil for half an hour. Then pour the water 
away. Thoroughly wash the heel, and cut it in pieces. 
Place about two ounces of dripping in an iron saucepan, 
add to it sliced onions, carrots, sprig of parsley, thyme, 
and marjoram, and fry a rich brown, taking care the 
vegetables do not burn. Then put in the cow-heel, and 
two and a half quarts of water. Add one dozen pepper- 
corns, three blades of mace, and a little sliced ham or 
lean bacon. Boil gently for about five hours. Strain off 
the stock, and when cold remove all the fat. Remove 
the bones from the cow-heel, and cut it up in small 
ieces. Put these to the soup, and make all very hot 
fore serving. The bones should be kept for stock, and 
the vegetables can be used in thick soups, etc. 
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° ° after washing it dry it 

In Frying Fish tAsroupaly in © clean cloth 
aud flour it well. : 

. ° recipe seems 

A Fire-proof Whitewash Very much in 

demand just now, judging from my correspondence. 

Here it is: Make the whitewash in the usual way, and to 

every five add one of potash. To keep it from 
rubbing off it is well to add a solution of alum. 


The Leather of Shoes and Boots 
may be softened thus: Every month wash the boots in 
soft warm water, and then rub castor oil thoroughly into 
them. This will renew the elasticity and life of the 
leather. I believe that a dod will answer the purpose, 
but castor-oil is really the best. (Reply to SPonTsman.) 


Take a  teacupful of 
Cheese Croquets. read-crunibe, ditto grated 
cheese, season with pepper, salt ee cayenne. Beat the 
white of an egg to a stiff froth, and stir into the dry 
i ager orm into small balls, and fry in boiling 
fat toa light brown colour. Dry well on paper before 
serving. Arrange in a pile on a dish, and dust a little 
Parmesan cheese over. 


New Way of Serving Oatmeal. 


Take a dessert-spoonful of oatmeal’ place it in the morn- 
ing in a tumbler, and fill up with new milk. Let this 
stand all day, and take it for supren or for a nightcap. 
The grains will have been softened by their long soaking 
in the milk, and it can be eaten with a spoon. This is 
said by its advocates to be a specific against neuralgia, 
and is also strongly recommended for sedentary folks. 


° Make a nice light batter with 
Beef Fritters. tweive pehe of flour and 
half a pint of milk. Melt twelve ounces of butter and 
stir it into the mixture with a pinch of salt. Chop some 
cold beef finely, season it nicely, then, when all 1s pre- 
red, stir the well-beaten white of an egg into the 
tter, and add the mince. Boil some fat in a frying- 
pan, drop in the fritters, and fry lightly. Pile high on a 
napkin, and garnish with Laps rve these imme- 
diately, as they become heavy if kept waiting. 
These are the Great Sources of 
° a ° “Quantity, uency 
Mischief from Eating, ona aed po 4 
from these arise the dreadful dyspepsia which makes 
human life a burden, and often a torture, nearly akin to 
a living death. Through eating fast the stomach is full 
and overflowing before we are aware of it. But really 
the most important reason is, that the food is swallowed 
before time has been allowed to masticate it, for like ice 


or sugar in water, the smaller the bits the more 
quickly they dissolve. 


The Most Digestible Kind of 


Many people imagine that they have ma 
Toast. eal toast when they have browned the out- 


sides of a slice of bread without burning it. Have they ? 
Certainly not, for the ages in making toast is to 
evaporate all the moisture from the bread, and holding a 
slice over the fire to singe does not accomplish this. 
The best and most digestible way of making toast is to 
cut bread into a quarter of an inch thick slices, trim off 
the crusts, and put them on a baking-sheet. Place the 
sheet in a moderate oven till the is a delicate 
brown colour. It is very necessary to cut the bread thin 
for toast. 


° In buyin : : . 
Selecting Carpets and Mats. carpets, i | ond garniahifor esxving. (Reply to Conrmrnas, Raaren) Single column, per inch «wos as 
would strongly urge my readers to remember that the H B M Mothers, in| Double, ” oe CC) 
best goods always prove thecheapest. The more limited ow ow-legs are Made. training their | Full page inside, facing matter, either white 
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article should be bought. 1f you cannot afford to buy a | grow; that the bones in a child’s leg are soft, half | Half pase ” ” 5 we a §=2500 
good carpet, go without one till you have saved enough to | cartillaginous, and that it is an easy thing to bend them. Quarter page. ” ” ve 12:10 0 
make a trustworthy purchase. I have found that the | Hence the need of being careful about having their chil- a th ning A ge suk 68 Cover Gh age Ae) 5 : 
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of the gp ed carpets, which look so attractive and | long when they are first learning to walk. The senseless | Quarter page 7 cs Re Betting. 
artistic. gs for a room can be made from the best | conduct of many parents in urging their children to | mighth page, 710 0 


pieces of an old carpet, with the border to match. In- 
valuable for bedrooms and small sitting-rooms are the 
Japanese cotton rugs, for besides being pretty, they last 
wel}, and may be continually washed. I always buy a 
good Oriental rug, when I have the chance, and in 
selecting it Iam particular to choose one with rich colours 
which look bright and blend well. It is a good plan to have 
carpets with a light ground and the colours neutral ; this 
sort of floor covering will always look clean, and you will 
not feel the need of shutting out the sunlight through 
fear of ite fading. 


All spaces below one-eighth of a page are charged at per inch rate. 

Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 
advertisements are subject to approval. 

Counting competition and other ohjectionable adver 
tisements are not inserted. 

The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or 
suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 
prejudice to the other insertions on order. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to 
PBARSONS WEHELY Advertisement Department 
Bell's, 167, Fleet Street, London, 5.0. ; General Offices, 
Temple Ohambers, London, 5.0. 


walk prematurely is productive of lasting injury. Lo 
before soft bones ought to have any foun on cane 
them, you will see these poor infants made to stand, and 
even to walk, and by the time they are fourteen or six- 
teen months old their little legs have been bent very con- 
siderably. Pitiful and permanent deformities produced 
in this way are to be seen onevery hand. Under a year let 
the child creep, but do not let it walk, seldom, indeed, 
stand, and then only for a moment; and from a year to 
eighteen or twenty months do not encourage it to walk 
much, still less set it up on ite feet to make it walk. 
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URE CORD cRip,| THE MILITARY CHEST EXPANDING BRACE 


NTED & REGISTERED 


siaieteil kaso mene srotanry ars Recom- 
mended by the most emfisent medical authori 


NARRHEA, ne 


0 years. It ow the back, and holds the body together like a 
Metng. Rees, Sees vr on Bere Ee Patents nee! cha'civws Ravmearer'a military” earring, Te crpuois ies 
ns. an ves wearer a 
WHO SUFFER FROM King ‘William Street, B. . “er “4 chest, increases the lungs, and so perfects the 
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Should write for a packet of 


Americorn 
Plaster, 


(REGD.) : E 
Post free 12 stamps. WALKING wit¥ Evy 


It removes corns and Bunions iu 3 days, with- 
out pain. Asthin assilk. Takes up no room. 


64. by J.B. FOGGITT, CHEMIST, SOUTHPORT. 
DEFECTIVE SHAPE, SIZE, OR COLOUR. 


BONNECHOSE & C0., HUTOHINS' 
Send stamped envelope for Ser we and par 


PATBET 
York Street, Liverpool. “ ticula:s of the honest and effective Treatment 


¥ which has perfected hundreds of ugly noses. 
State whether for infant or adult. Por foidi 7. Address : Lees RAY, Specialist, Warertnad, 
s Liverpool. Relief positive. 


Being automatic, it not only perfectly suspends the trousers 
but, whatever tion the body may assume, gives each 
muecie a fair share of work. Nu athlete enould be 
witbout this brace. 

Can be “btained of all Hosters, Ouentters, &c., price Ie 6d., 
20. 6d., Se., and 106. 6d., or frum 


THE MILITARY BRACE COMPANY, 


20, Bucklersbury, London, E.0O. 
Send height, chest measurement, and 3d. extra for postage. 


mONTHLY.“ ENCLISH  ORCANETTE.” 


EASY PAYMENTS. 
at Hymns, Popular Alte. Quedrilies, 
as, Waltzes, otpes, & my Same 
can be played with artist fect he oy 
A MERE CHILD CAN PLAY aa 
Most erage Musical Instru- 
ment in the Word, price 30s. 
Terms, és ss epaeir nid aa Moe lonthly. 


Roane Te ie taata and (sy £m 


ton this pacer). 
d. M. DRAPER, OncanerTe Woaxs, BLACKBURH. 


CIGARS! CICARS!! 


MARTIN BBOe Guernsey, | 
Pass RR Bon the Unttad ot kt Aa epee Ahi ieg 
A PACKET OF SAMPLES for 1s. 
PRICE LIST FREE. 


You save 60 0 per con cons. pM Raying duty Jaireelyes to 
Rory of par. 


YOUR NOSE. 


Chemist, who will get it for 
mentt™ if mite dos log stock it, oc sent post free 


aud 
simplest ventions ba mae 

of all Draper, home tere, sUimbre nia Makers, & 

Price, 6d. te Patentees and Manulacturers :— 


poromns 4 & CO, 1, Meal 8t., Manchester. 


MA PATENT. 
Fines, Ligh 


UTHP: .in tough ned 
ght asa Row Bilec 3 “Craps “4 
io tine 
cannot * possibly enter the mouth. wm botsture 
Has for over neo feel se Abert te iy gleaned Bost tree, MEd. ‘cocks tour for La‘: = 
head nm, 
Half a pe iren coo machic cree cut, | ge. MAIGH, Chemiet, Bristol. SEE THAT THE NAME IS | IS ON EVERY Copy. 
sustained its ors, the New Renedies |< ——————— Son Pianoforte 
High Reputation om sean pa ry ‘really on MOTHER NOBLETT'S No. ge. No. 
as an as commend itself before all others. odie by wold 410 Who's that Collin ao § 80 eh rhedal 473 Athalie War March Mendolssoha. 
’ Write for a bor Peer et hee oF Kuby Rebottteche (Hl. Wileon). 


Indispensable Toilet Requisite. pe 


sh A cooling tothe skin. Iuvaluable 
in crowded places. 
Bimmel's New and Puabionahis Extracts. 


“THE EXQUISIT 
anD “WHITE ‘LILAG.” 


S12 Tout a ta Joie Polka. 
Ae Goiden West Peat 


iu Ola Gold Pulha (v very eetty); 


41 Koug that Reach+~« 
471 Arah's Farew! So le Paronrite Steed. 
#4 Where the Sca Breaks un the Shore. 
“ Teddy O' Neale. 
59 Ivanhoe Grand March. 
St Clementwe. 50 Tripping through the Meadows. 


5B Bogie Man 
TOFFEE. bR pemting Up de Golden Stairs. Curistmas Kelis March. 


620 Kock a Bye Baby. 
Sw Soldver and a Man, 

Confeo- | St Jeek a Baby Boy!. _ 544 Bilvery Echoes (Blake). 
 tioner I or send 5% Johnny, Get your OR _ FOR BS Grand Maren (be. 


537 Gatnering Shelis trom ‘the Beashore. 657 Bogie Man Walts. 
to the Manufactory. $62 There is = Ta tue T - | 583 Bogie Man Schottisch 
The Most mae een and Sabi Perfumes no Slee. 586 G May Uuumtess (Vucal Daet au. 13 Coples 2/ SA American Lancers ton Pop alar Wels 
r prod The Original ’ 567 Diver, in 6 Flat. [ay Diver,in F. Catalonuee post 70 Mu 


5 
$00 Mayxie Murphy's Home. bal Prete the Goblins ‘bl Blue (Lively). 
Everton Toffee Shop, 


Miia Everton. The Stores bound illustrated price list (50 pages), 84. Post Free. 
a ‘cde |HOLBORN MUSIC STORES, 15, Holborn, London, E.C. 


Sold in 6d. and 1s. 


RIMMEL'S POUDRE DE BEAUTE. bearer er 


A 8uperior Invisible adherent Tollet Powder. 


RIMMEL’s “ AQUADENTINE.” 
A Fragrant Floral ee 


ed, a8 8 See ee is Music of Every Publisher kept in stock. Also a Large and Varied Selection of Musical Instruments. 
Liberal to 
Lonpon & Pinta **"30u0 EVERYWHERE. Beraaeay, New Mtreot Works, Braintree, Base bears the name. 


Established 1345.) ‘‘ How to Learn the Banjo in 8 Busy Lessons.” Post free, ls. (Established 1845. 


Bept. 4, 1800. 


TONE b ived the April 23, 1992. 
ae recety 
*rontgntihe gn Keyless sent her, 


TO. would lite 
. Ent Molt eA STt bight address, ave 
C2, 87s.,0ne "ly andtw 

ire atadaiors éncloses a cheque 


4 12, Marine Parade, 
the whole sascuut Mw rnnee Hovss. Foldestone. 


Celebrated GOLD KX EY LESS Ww A TCHES 
GF == Obtained a | GOLD MEDAL | at the International Exhibition, [ LONDON, 1884; 1884 : || ANTWERP, 1885 ; || PARIS, 1889, || 


Acknowledged to he the MOST RELIABLE TIMEKEBPERS ever produced. The movements are guaranteed well made and 
finishea. Every watch warranted, regardless of price paid, and if not approved, money returned. 


ONE TRIAL IS SOLICITED. 
A MEAN GIFT 1S NO GIFT. 


BUT A PRESENT OF 


O 
£1,000 (ONE THOUSAND POUNDS) £1,000, 


18 INDEED A 


Mr. W. A. 
ROYAL DONATION. Bakuse 
This £1,000 I have actually given away, and am now increasing the gift by presenting, free of charge, the 10th Edition writes : — 


of my Catalogue (now ready), containing 8,000 Testimonials, and Engravings of New and Fashionable Watches and 

Jewellery of every description, for 182. 18 is a Work of Art, the Engravings being by those well-known artiste, 

Aldridge and Tilby, R.A. ‘Ihis Catalogue has cost over £1,000 to produce. Send your name and address from any 
part of the world, and a copy will be sent gratis and post free. 


ONE VISIT TO MY NEW AND HANDSOME PREMISES. 
or one glance at the Catalogue will convince you that the 
WORLO-RENOWNED CHEMICAL DIAMOND & ELECTRIG GOLO JEWELLERY (Recisterto) 


Ji MATCH MATCHLESS, The ans) diamont are Crystals of Mat velicos Lustre and Hardness, and cannot be detected from the genuine article. | 


Heer ian ay deceived. They will stand ids and heat. Oan be mounted as the side of Real Gems without fear of vetection, and | 
canbe worn most ceases yaa perecn with confidence. The Electric Gold isthe same Rich Colour throuvbout the entire metal, and is 


equal to Real Gold, Everyone pleased. Money returned if not approved. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Write for Terms, 


‘Please sent me 
another of your 
12s. 6d. Watches 
for my friend. 
When at New- 
market twelve! 
Months ago I sent 
for one for myself, 
I must say I am 
greatly pleased, 
and it keeps excel- 


Dismont\Pae, lent time. I can 
ia real Bilver, piston carry it when /rhely 
1/9 plats to be robbe!, and 80 
per pair. Great lustre. eave my niore ex- 
1/6 pensive one. 
oe a | ! 3/6 : Roman Hunt 
° : Half-hoop Ring, eet with Villa, Ascot, FLFECIRIC GOLD KEY WINDEB.- VU 
5/- De Five Mize! tones or Dis | | Gang ELECTRIC GOULD KBYLESS.--Open Pace May 10, 1502." three-quarier plate Cylluder, Jewelied in Beholee ak 
&10 5/- hones Bete inatre,  Enamelled Dial , half plate, and Jewelled in 4 holes. . serena nie: watch, 86, 6d. ; post free, 9g. Ladies’ size, 
Larger Sizes, 7/6 I) = jstees. de. | 228. 6d. Post patd, 136. old eee 
—————— - rae MwovnsaLIyT., TEs ROowA 
~ FOR SIZ® OF FINGER GER CUT ROLE IN PIECE OF CARD. pot tise T= DO Zot a 


pers See 


toe e® 


ez 


cS 


1/4 Five Prant Hater Hoop, 1/4 


x appearance, it gives universal satisfaction, aud Mr. 
ia time, not differing « minutes month. I wish Woodhouse will eeccmaded Mr. Goldstein for selling 
ur men would try them, as they are splendid com-| reliable articles, also for punctuality. Mr Goldetein is 


Pinions either when in ‘command of a guard,’ or doing | at liberty to make any use of this perfectiy unsolicited 


| 
sdetectable fr 2 i Dtamon:! or Mixed Stone | Puckle 4 
Mised Bone Dreas Ring, Gninea Line. (Moat mar Bins beaatiily Baiened | Olbsy Hing. very meat | samped PRES IS 
well-known " 0 r . an ual to 2c, x G UG 
Free, 1s. 4a. Post Vree, ln, 6d. Post Free, 1s. A ie Pita hte our repse op Meg 
“WH ” j BEATING THE RECORD. 
Cor SAGES THERE? | Maa. J. WoopHoussg will ve pbilae by Mr. Golds'eiu 
Troral J. D. O’HagGay, G@ Company, 2nd 8. Lancs.| forwarding his latest catalogue watch at 128, 6dL, 
iment, Gibraltar, says: ‘It is two years since I purcnased cog Woodbouse in 1589, has beat~n in time- 
"done of your 8. 6d. watches, and it is otill keeping eoping a Gold Lever costing 12 guineas. As for 
| 
| 


oe s’ LESS WATCH, Goud Dial LADILS* BLECTalU Go! Db KEYLKSS | Tatibs PER eCeCLD P 
ticle een e, Oley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk | gama "Eaithed oa Wy Seecialy Dal Tepuliea Moruian ae wet Siva es oP ‘ re if os : fa 
° fA fe . . a ul 8 iy + ewolle ments pent ua Jew tue ) mt 2 
eb 'y 18, 1899. Jan. Ist, 1892. moet i Dict regen ed : be b eae esiles zs. ‘Ga. ‘Post inke, 20 vfs feces eae hen Ae Fane ae 
PAY ME A VISIT, AVOID IMITATORS, AND NOTE MY ONLY ADDRESSES— 
Head Depot: 34,OXFORD STREET. W. (Next door to Krasoapolsky Winter Garden.) | Grand New Branch for Jewellery and General Fancy Goods. 10 to 12, ELECTRIC AVENUE, BRIXTON. 


MORRIS GOLDSTEHIN, Watchmaker and Jeweller, LONDON. 


WHAT CAN WE TELL! 


word sweets. This means that the £260 4s. 

divided yields £7 4s. 6d. apiece with 2s. over. Appended 

are the names and addresses of the winners :— 
3. : 


aT 20 % 


P. F. M. has just lost a relative, who tumbled into a canal, 


Mr. F. Feacnem sends me an ordinar 


YOU? 


RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 31. 


__— 


@7 40. 6d. EAOH FOR 36 WINNERS. 


Heap is the Chartered Accountant's statement with 
to the word which was omitted from the para- 


regard L 
graph about tho Princess of Wales that appeared 
on the third column of page 806, of issue for week 


ending July 9th. 
“{ that the sealed envelope handed to me b 
Pearson’ ly in connection with this competition ned 


been opened and contained the word sweets,” 


‘3 Week! 
124, Chancery Lane, London, Ww.c. 
Here is the passage in question :— 


The Princess of Wales is extravagantly fond of sweets. 


5,204 solutions were sent in, 36 of which gave ue 
to 


34. 9. 
ewoastle-on-Tyne; 
atney. 


Prwor-oams this week will be given to readers who 


succeed in making an octagon with four pieces of 
bs; 3 of each of the following shapes. A pencil-case 
ill be forwarded to the sender of the first correct 


atufion, and to evory twenty-fifth afterwards, until 
twestfy-five have been 


and, being unable to swim, was drowned before hel 
came. e asks me to say something in Pearsons 
Weekly with regard to the advisability of everybody 


learning to swim. ‘With great pleasure. 
The obligation is one that cannot be too much empha- | Weston 
ized. Children should betaught to swim just as they are 


t to read. Even if a man or woman never £0e8 | Road, 3s. 


in a boat or ship, thore is always the omgeenl of such 
an accident happening to him or her as happened 
Swimming is so easy an 
such capital and 
panne aside its 
i 


to my correspondent. 
art to acquire, and affords 
pleasant exercise, that even 
value asa possible proscrver of life, it ought to be 
universally learnt. But when to this is add the fact 
that knowledge of it may perhaps mean the difference 
between life and death, it is quite amarng that any 


parent should pos to have his child taught to swim, 
or that anyone whose parents did neglect this necessary 
part of education should not learn at the earliest | y 


possible opportunity. Thousands of lives must be lost 
all the world over every year, simply because an- art 
which is far more easily acquircd by a child a few 
years old than walking is by a baby, has been neglected. 
postcard on 
‘which he has written the fifth, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ters of St. Matthew, the first, second, and third 


es of St. John, and the first three verses of the | 5°54, 


ter of St. Mark, making a total of 4,885 
words. e writing can be read with the naked eye, 
and Mr. Feachem seems to think that his performance is 
rather @ noteworthy one. Certainly, as a way of 
turning time and ingenuity to unprofitable account it 
would probably be to beat. 


Oxe wuo Krows denies the recent statement that out- 
side men at the South Eastern Railway termini have to 
pay for the privilege of occupying their position. He 
admits, however, that they get no wages amd have 
to find their own uniforms, which seems to me to come 
to-much the eame thing as paying {or their places. It 
is a most dixgraceful thing that the public should be 

to pay the wages honestly earned by these 
men, and I pagcoes oli that at the next meeting of 
shareholders somebody will have the courage to 
demand an explanation on the subject from Bir 
Edward Watkin. 


As shown below, Msse-guarters 
carry Tas Fes Arn scheme to a successtul 
has now been subscribed. The readiness with which | 


- Giles, 
Mre.B, Willyame, £5; A rie Family, le. ; R. Vince, 1s. éd.; G. H. 
+3 Fund, 6d.; H.J. 
1s.; Awonymous, 6s. 8d.; Geo. Day, Se.; Babes in the Wood, 4s, 6d. ; 


M 
21; Mies H., 38.; W. P. Dreaper, £1; Fuur Travellers, 10s. 60. ; Little 
Granddaughter, Od.; K. Westlake, 10s.; Mise Betta, 10:.; Doris Bd 
wards, 5e.; M. W. Grierson, 1s.; A. Suammer, 44.; . Luaas, 28. ; 


C. C. Byers, 26. 64.; J. Brown, 58.; Ool. Carrington, 108 ; Mes. 

rington, os.; 3.8. Belcher, 1s. 61.; G.H. Ward, 2s.; B. B. Palmer, 28. Od.; 
A. Btherinaton, 28. td. ; A. O. Power, 2e.64. ; H. Collander, ls. ; Halifax, 
6s.; J.C. H., 2s. @d.; Two Friends, 30.; RB. L. B., 60. 103. ; W. Allenhy, 
2s, 6d.; A Winner, 20. 4d.; J. Perkins, le. 6d.; A. 5. F., 28.5 D. t 
Jo. 64.; 8. Haleted, 2s.; H 
Ward, 10s.; N.G. Moore, 1s.; F. Collison, 1s. 44. ; C. Hooker, 38. ; H. 

‘arrar, 


3 

- W., 78.3 3 Mar 
és.; Mine. Southey in Woburn Church Sunday Schools, & mW, 
H. Borebam, 1 0 


subject which appeared 
have brought in quite a considerable amount of ege' 
In both instances the articles were written by : 
Clement Scott, who has thrown himself into the 
scheme with the utmost heartiness, and whose power- 
ful and most sympathetic pen has set forth the facts 
of the case with a picturesqueness and vigour which 
I only wish I could emulate. The 9th instant was the 
FeatHerep Worn day, the £8 2s. to pay for it having 
been subscribed by the readers of that paper. The 
wife of s Bedfordshiro vicar forwarded, the other 
day, s contribution which was the result of her 
having explained THe Fresh Ain Funp scheme to 
her Sunday school children, and asked them to 
bring a penny each the next week. This they did ; 
and I hope that the idea may be carried out by others. 
Mrs. de Mattos sent recently a very acceptable 
gift in the shape of a box containing one hundred and 
twenty three-penny bits, which wore distributed to the 
children as prizes for races, etc. Wednesday, 13th, 
was Mrs. Oscar Beringer's day, as she had subscribed 
the £8 2s. necessary to pay for all expenses. Mrs. 
Beringer and her family were at Snaresbrook, and took 
immense pains to amuse the children. They were 
accompanied by many friends, among whom was 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, whose singing gave 
t delight. Mrs. Beringer took with her two 
undred yen of sweets for the children, which 
were kindly provided by Mr. William Buszard, the 
well-known confectioner of Oxford Street. 
acknowledged, £426 4s. 84. ; T. Smith, Se.; New. 
alter Pettit, Se.; Duris and Norman, 6d.; A. D., 2d.; J” 


3 Who Loves Obildreo, 5s.; B. J. Drake, 
. 64 . W. Havard, 90. 6d.: O. L. Bichmond, 3s.; Cranwell, 
- AA. 5 Gee. Biahes (Canada), 25 ™.5 Mad, Fey. S00 Re an, 
iH. Gross v, 29, 6d.: B. Millard, 

. 6d. ; 'T. Nicholson, a ee Bramfelt, 9d. ; Walter Bilis, 6d.; Mrs. 
uss, 5 3 W. éd.; Wallle, Rosie.and May, 6d.; H. 
, 48.; Laura Green, Is. 6d.; Wellwisher, 1s.; A. 
6s,; A. B. V., le. 6d.; C. H. and W. B., 3s.; 


inger, 28.; Wansey, le.; Paddy, 


. Hillier, 1e.; B. Camn, 7s. 6d.; Maud 
$ . W., 5e.; 96 


H. Holfort, 29. 6d.; F.J. Lender, 28.; H. 


Se.: Winner in Word Oompetition, Is.; A. D. Day, 3s. 64.; 
3 5 Bn i 


8. 0: ; Bx-Reader, 1s.; 


. Callaway, Od. ; Birks, 1e.; T. Jenkins, 2s. 


u Collected by the Rersous named 
y Armi 
t 


H. Role, &.; Sydney Boughen, 170. 6d.; Miss Gray, £1 20.; JZ 
5 Lemm 7 . D-v, 2e.; Dora 


Grand Total, £577 4s. (hd. 


Youxe SwimMER.—It is best not to bathe oftener than 
once a day. I think the friend who advised you that it 
would be detrimental to your health if you bathe more 
than once or twice 8 week is carrying caution to an 
undue pitch. One bathe a day cannot possibly do any 
harm, pfovided you do not stay in tho water for more 
than a quarter of an hour or so each time. 


W. G. writes:—This is a shark 
strange, unlike & aie number of the 
atrange stories that come from t 


to the 
of June last while the steamer Goorkha of Ww 


was proceeding down the Red Sea, it was noticed that 
something lay across the ship’s bow and was dragging 
in the water. After examination the quartermaster 


ropes and 


the speed 
caught about five feet from the head and was bent 
right back on both sides of the ship, its back evidently 


appeared. 

teetty dee feet long, and the chief engineer of the 
steamer states that owing to the crag c 
across the bow, the ship's speed was reduced by quite 


dog, which may be of some interest to your readers. 
Upon the arrival platform of the Great Western Rail- 
way Station at Paddington may be seen daily a large 
brown Irish terrier, answering to the name of Tim, 
belonging to one of the railway inspectors, solicitin 
alms. ‘The dog wears a wide brass collar, upon whic! 
hangs a large money-box bearing the inscription “In 
aid of the Widow and Orphan Fund.” Each time the 
bei rings denoting the arrival of a train, the dog 
knows the number of times it does so exactly 
which platform the train will arrive upon, runs among Pe 
the passengers, holdi ita head and: stitkes the 
box, therefore gettirig money. It is said that the dog 
collected upon its first day as much as 18s. 

C. D.—Back numbers of Search Light can be obtained, 

post froe, fourpence halfpenny each. 


C. F. is desirous of learning the roadiest means of “ eee 
ting rid of a shiny face.” I regret to say that 
thore is only one really effectual and permanent cure 
for the too lustrous effulgence of O. F.'s countenance, 
and that is decapitation. I freely grant that this is 
not a remedy to be recommended to fathers or mothers 
of young families, or anyone on whom anyone else is 
dependent. It is too drastic for one thing, and there 
is also a lack of neatness and cleanliness about it 
which will always stand in the way of its goneral 
adoption. On the whole, perhaps it will bo better for 
C. F. to wear the shine Ee has rather than dull it 
@ la guillotine. It would make dreadful mess and 
seriously impair tho usefulness of a life which is no 
doubt of considerablo value to himself and his friends. 


J.G.—The walking sticks made from the copies of Pearson's 
Weekly are certainly to be obtained. A posta] order 
for 5s. 6d. will fetch you one along, post free. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


Throe Months ........ 
Postage (at book rates) being # penny a copy. 
Oftices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 

“ Humoursome, Lonpoy.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 8d. each. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Mesers. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne, 


P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248, 
Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed for the Propeictory, and piblished by them at Temple 
rs, London, We 


PEARSON'S WEBKLY. 


ROUBLES SAVE your EYES. 


A SENSATIONAL OFFER. 


Wholesale Tailors, havin 
Manslecttrer.¢ store 0 


a SAS RRUARS RATES 


a8 wae 


Are you troubled in any 
way with yoorsight ? Ifso, 
sae H. Riot arp-oy, 

Chemist, Dudley, 
ee re freesam le of 


ame FREE 


eicstianlnig thin: se 
& marvellous rem 


Archibald, 85, James 

Neacastle- on - Tyne, 

“It is something mar- 

h ite weight ta gid to me. 
again.” ge 


Street, 
wrote in M 
maw 


APES, ViSiits, &O., DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
A macnin ent an 
tie, tr attr Reet 
with RAISED S'TOULDERS mal jet trith 
mings. ie i bine sent Cor 250 
sual price {fr m3to Unly ey ow 
quired -round neck an bey tern weasure ora bust 
overarms. Send for illustrated price igen Bi 
< 


if not. PE os eng ‘Bl 
ree. atierns of tHlack Silk 
Lag fon cont wted Lace 
in Price List Oo: post frea. 
H. GORRINGE & 00. Nottingham. 


Alvustr 


Siar: FURNISH ON EASY TERMS. 


_ WW. KE 
2, South Bridge, Edinhurgh. 


RHEUMATISM. 


DROITWICH BRINE BATHS FOR 


of Rhoumatism, Cout, 
Solatioa, Noyraigia, 


CURE sss 


honestly wort 
tOe. Intermediate profits 
saved. You will fiad you 
may save one quarter of cost 
by trying our eelf-mexsure- 
ment On mele 
of -post-card we will tor 
ward on a val “ new 
patterns toe Sprin, 
Pad Summer Beano. Sen 
for eample pair of our re- 
markable ‘‘JOHN BULL” 
Trousers, made to youro@n 
jong pit and out, trimmed 
and finished in exoelient 
je. ' mt, guaranteed 
ca Ge. 3d. per pair, 
Other qualities up to 158.64. 
SINCLAIR 2 SINCLAIR, 
Valley Mills, Upper Wort. 
ley. Leeds. 


DR. ROCE’S PEMALE PILLS. 
The most Effectual and only Laer 
Noth: fants inst them. Coat. t. 
rig ON RUE ge a anges te 
By post, under Id. extra. Of ali 
Mamieta, or direct trom the t UNIV EESAL DRUG 


C) maw and only e8@), 75, Fleet Street, 
Tandon, B.C. 


FINE ART PHOTOS. 


High-class reproductions from the Paris Selon, 
the louvre, the Luxembourg, the Vat: 
Vresten, Ae, Artista’ and Type Studies. Views, ne 

Lists post tren. Selectivus sent ou appr sval. 


P. Stevens, 10, Monnow Rd., London, 8.E. 
SS 
PATENT CANVAS HOUSE SHOE. 

. ‘ 


Cricket, Cycling, Golfing. and Lawn Tennis. 
Mate of Canvas, wit! iy strong Piaiced Jute sole,which 
will last_mnob loncer thaa leather with ordinary 
wear Ibe ave constantly receiving 
ius customers eae, nape 


M per par: or Twelve para or more. 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE LL SOMPANY, 


Ns BATS GT abe’ 


ae rman 


POCKET 


| The Proprietor of “ Tit-Bi 
0: 6 “Tam delighted ‘with your beau- 
had little machine. 
yon strongly Secommend your 
Post Pree. erent ot ETE NO EXT 
THE Poona’ Paeniren co, LTO, 
Swan Arcade, Bradford, Yorks. 


Pre pirctas, Be. post ive, sclntandes, 


ECONOMIC * 2m" 
COOKERY. 


in Every House. 
Fred. King & Co.,Ltd, °*Esidoa 5+ 
ee 


Britian Cycle Mounts are the Tinea i 


Gratis and 
P. 8: Free from 


Moat Private and Econominal System—One. Two, 


gi cures cara ae Fail particulars, sae aE 
ne, and P. . ree, 0 
nipband PORN’ sums COMPANY. & 7 


uad Street, Cine’s russ. Londow 


JU NO CYCLES eee 


rh aE 
PKK. 
10) pop. 


" Notices. 
nny 4, 18 iter npr, Pay- 


Ta orn cr 8B Ec. qoand 


{hours han immense 
maine al and. Hach Juno guaranteed 12 mths 


isicohaelitrathomenai del hehe 
WATERPBOOF RNAPSAOKS for Artists’ 


Oycliats. C: 
CY RN ae 


Bans, tains. Terns, layne 
ial 


, 


p Post free. 
No. 4 Hae (one vt aterds 


et. 
No. & fine Vb as illus. 
trated 


iF 
Rotation 


W. M. BLACK & SON, 


HAIR REMOVED 


PERMANENTLY. 
Root and Rranch. Partienlars free on veript of 
stam directed envely) v OW COLLINS, Im- 
perta! Mansions, Oxford street, London, WoC 


GIVEN AwWAT 
WITH EVERY 6! AND 1s NOTILR OP 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOLD 
EEDA MARKING INK OR PENCIL 


ih OF Bape on ie Sterats and 
aut ir nn! ar 4 moine 
abel hears the Trade Mark “Ceyetat salace.” 
actions gained with costs and dvmsees, and others 
| ire against traders sunset ting Csourshls 
m tat ma. Works: 75. Neuthvate Road. London. 


HOME WE GYMNASIUM 
"HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain- Worker ad 
Sedentary f'eople Wen. 
tlemen, tes, You hs, 
Athlete or Invalid. Takes 
up hut Gin. square of 
fluor se 3 durahle, 
new. Scientific, © mpre- 

ig hensive, cheap. "Indtursed 


u vine Tt 
“* Knowled 
is Power,” Testimoy als 
and # Engrasings, 
Complete A) 
of peal 
and Self-Instructor, 2 
pages, 80 II! istrations, 


sent on receip! of price 
— Plain, 43s. ; walvanised, 
Ms., nickel-plited, sas. 
to? 
‘ Scieniife Ph: ateal Cul 
ture Fchool, 
LD. 
Direct from Staffurd- 
CH | NA shire at Factor: prices 
Al! kinds of Crockery 
at lowest Bre 
rates. Illustrated Price List age RNAKD 
JONES, Bank House. Longton. § 
» THE “EXG ELS OR” 
SILVER WATCH 19/- 
Wonderfal timekeoper,asnal 
lard e. or laay’s same 
whic s.lver cases, 


monials in our plondit 
W OATALOG LU E ele: gantlyi 
.lv0 engravings, 


t's an! pust free. SPBCIAL 
Levee, £2 los 


vellous Value. 
Ww. 


A 18. 3 et toy, but a 
marvellous and genuine witch, 


DONOT BUY JEWELLERY ATASHOP 


* Send direct to the Manufacturers. 
Silver Brooch, l0d.; Horse-shoe Scart in, tid 
Albert, 40. éd.; Gent's Alhert and Rey, 
enuine allver. Gold Keeper Rings. 34 | ‘Also flue § 
old Jewellery, Electr.-plate and Cutlery. 
Every Pat or. Ilustriten. 


1» }NO OLD-FASHIONED EXTRAVAGANT PRICES. 


) Show Rooms, and jot, 
amden Town, close to Buston Station. 


(¥°>BND POSTCARD FOR CATAL!) AUK. { 


G. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 
Belgrave House, Bristol St., K/RMINGH AM, 
Watcw Cr.uss SUPPLIED. 


| ~ ro on Making = 


LEARN TO 


PLAY THE PIANO. 


Facts not 8 ateme:ts 
invented. 
vamp w thousands of songs on Piano, onggen, 

rt harmouium. 
en inspected. 

i st free. 
eld, La He 
Weeton-geper Mare, easy! “You have con 
erred a boon upon the public by your work.’ 

J. GOODHEAD, 2, Dovestone Road, 

Sale, Cheshire 


a ee 
Ki Cok ED SET oa 


Chirap and Nant 


Underelothing 


Kwirrep Corgsst Co.. Nottingham. Quote priner 


VITAL SECRETS FOR MEN. 


"t take medicine, but read “ MYSTERIA,” the [- 
uide on essential inatters 8 Bere free 


most Labproved 
Is Boethos F gar bien ing Company, 61, Lor 
verpool. jon Pearson 


KEATING'S 
___POWDE Ry 


RPT ee 


sold inTins 621/ inTins 64 Ot PE 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURE 
Cures Cold in the Head, cures Nervous 
an curalgia inthe Head. 1s the best 
Sold hy ald Chemists and Stores, 
Powt-free 15 stamps. from 


Headache, instantly reheves Hay Fever 
rice ONE SHILLING. 
worthless 
| WACKENZIE'S Cure Depot, Readin= 


SMELLING BOTTLE. 
s a” for Faintness and [).2ciness, 
La mince imitations 


necte A GOOD THING 


The best eystam ever 
A perfect novice May tyr learnts 


Hunareds of testimonials 

Price 1s. 64, or Revised 
Professor C  Grin- 
Paris Conservatoire, 5, Kllenstoro’ Park, 


‘Jor Worn Out, or any one w 


DA 


~ [Exaitement, Changes of the Weather, Sleeplessness, Feverish | 
Cold, with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, use 


keeps the blood ‘pu 
flammatory diseases, removes the q 
euch as alcohol, tobacco, ter, coffee, 
to ite normal condition, by preven 
cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritabij 
amd travelling trunk for any emergen: 


If its great value in keeping the ae 
NO FAMILY WOULD 


Tris the BEST PREVENTATIVE 
S'ck Headache, Skin Bruptions, Pimples od 


fects of stimulants, Alten e 
means; thue restores the per 


ely known, 
WITHOUT IT. 


95,3: d CURE for BILIOUSNESS, 
Giddiaess, Pevers, Bloot Poleons, 
Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, v ‘omiting, Thirst, ete.. and to remove 
e effects of errors in Bating and Drinking. Itts bie to thosewho are Fagged, Weary, 
nee duties require them to undergo Mental or Unnatural Excite 
ent or strain; it keeps the Blood pure, and n indie eye diseases by natural means. 
ni 


MPORTANT to TRAVELLERS in I t, America, and the 
Continent. * Please If-a-dozen bottles of BNQ'S *PRUIT SALT.’ I have tried 
ENO'S ' FRUIT GALT! in Fodia. Rgvpt, Am-rioa and on the Continent for almost every 

© complaint, {-ver incladed, with the most sat sfant: Ite. I can strongly recommend 

it to all travelers; in fact Tam never without it.— ithfally, 
“June 6, 1878.” 4B ABGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL.” 


N42 LES ALIX THiInNeaes. 

Our chief dt Mfeulty in prehending nature fe stmplicity—the multitude and 
boundless variety-of sapults whic 1 ete educes from one It fe impossihie to have a 
more forcible -imile than tbe varions re:ulte caused by a natural action ofthe liver, when 


you produce healthy bile. 

HE Stomach ind X.iwer and their Kz-ismls. 
* Permit: me to say that Tiave suffered much from a Stomacn and Liver Complaint. 
Hav ng consulled doctars angi tried ininy medicines, but a at none of them relleved 
me of this une anpy cortitigg® one ductor told me to: RU(T SALT.’ I acted 
upon his advice at once, and'it is now nearly a Lag fps hae use it. Ite great 
valu: has not heen overitatest, and I wish to say. fon enabled to follow my 
danty occupation, and tq enjay the pleasures of He Ue ue sc 2 s° FRUIT 
te toothers.—I ara, deagsir, yours taiehtullg, GPa reser. J.C.B 


ECRET OF OF 89S SS.—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. — 

oe out IT Lfrs AM I—‘\ A new invention te brought before the public and 

commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced b: 

the nnserunntous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive thepuhlic, ‘aga 

yet net a» exactivasto infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity ther, employed 
in an original chanel, could nt tall to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS. 


CAUTION, —/. ‘ramine each b3ttle and ser that the CAPSULE is marked ENOS “ FRUIT 
SALT.” Wathout at, you Aavce beta tmposed on by a worthless tmutation, Sold by all Chemists. 


Eno's ‘ Frait Salt” Works, London, S.B., by J. C. Eno’s Patent, 


vey mred 
ant yat 


 PEACH'S" POPULAR *' PRINCESS” P/RCEL 


LAGE DRESS & MANTLE-CAPE 
YATE 


CARRIAGE PAID 
(Reg'd.) Lot No. 477, 


21/- 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


ontaming one Dress Lang'h | & varde superts PULLS 


n Lace Fl sunclag. W incnes deep 


hick sich Spauteh Maptle-Cape tem te " 


fullsiz 4 ey alongasnewworn, Weamerichil: 


tn earths Perert 12 yards nlack silk Chautitiy Lace, 


@ineloa wns 
GICANTIC VALUE. 
MONEY RE1U2NED 4F NOT APPROVED. DIRECT ONLY FROA! 
S. PEACH & SONS, ‘&s°. 


Manufacturers, Lister Gate, Nottingham 


. for millinery purposes 


0's payable to S. Peach & Bens, Not incghan, 
Pegler 
all 


origiuators of the world renowned, 
Parcel of Lace Curtains. 21s. carriage pant t 


Pwtienlars see price list, post ‘tree. 
wy BEI. . 


Conditional salary offered -either see young or 
olu those able to write-the work can be div 
Morning of Eveniag daily. Apply, wich stamypert 


envelope, only to 

P. BOLLAND. 2%. IVYDALE RO#D. 
NWUNHEAD. 

BODILY OR MENTAL DEBILITY. 

Depression of spirits, Mpiiepsy, 

Nerv uu ness, Coronic Headache, 


In sigestion. 


the above eomp'ainis sles ftate their case tne 


at ouce, roe OAT 5 stamped addressed ensein 


fray, (MM DIATE CENTATR, 


Cc 
Add-ess: THE PA 


Road, London, N.E ame Ubis ps er. 


DEFIES CMPETITION. 


Isa7) 


sleeplessness 
Neura'gis, lass of 
Memory. Laesitu ¢ and Torpid baver, Csutirmet 
Sufferers. mal» or female, from any of 


RACEA COMPANY. rata 


funy 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS 


SUCH AS 


poole TELA Cn 
FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


BRODIE’ SIMPERIALHAIRDYE 


KeGisibK IL, ONb LIQUID 


ree. INo. 1 Black 


No. 2 Darx Brown 

No.3 Licht Brown 

No. 4 Golden Brown or Acbarn 
No. 5 Pare Golden 

No.6 Brodie’s Hair Grower 


Harmiless, Perfect, Perinanent and 
Odourless. Clear, no Sediment. 


2:6, 3.6, 5Y- 10.6 Secertly Packed) 


BRODIE, 41 Museum Street, Lon ade 


_ONCE UTRIED, , ALWAYS US 


TO EARN::3: 


THE SECRETARY, 
City Rabter Stam 
“, 6Now HILL, LOY Bow. 


or epecim- os, terma 
Sample of Fen’ lene: 


MONEY. 


MASON’S 


XTRAC 
e HERBS. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORKERS. 
Apprecisted by everyone. The finest, 
most’ refreshing ond pleasantest 
beverage obtainable. One table-spoon- 
ful of this extract makes one callon of 
eplenlid beer. TRY IT. A sample bottle 
ercuee to muke § gallons, post freo for 


YICATING 
BEER, 


AS DELICIOUS AS THE FRUIT 


al spare time » send Post ard 
Tee 
tamp 


Sick Headache, Constipation 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, _ 
Disordered Liver, and 
Female Ailments. 


Prepared only by ths Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, 
St. Helen's’, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Draggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, 
| Boxes, 9id., is. 14d., and 2s. Od. cack, 


FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH BOX. : 


COSSOOSS OOO SO SOOO SONS SOOO OS HOSS SOOOOOOOOEOOCOOOOO OS ODOSCOCOOOOOS 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, per- 
fumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents decay. It is composed of the 
vest known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all 


i deleterious deposits upon the teeth, an 1 is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 


BEECHAM'S TOOTH PASTE is pal up in collapsible tubes, perfectly 


air-tight, and so adjustable that, no waste need occar; the packages are pretty 


Ida ROCCO MWA [an Soa ead) Cor the toilet table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. They are sold 


everywhere for ONE SHILLING EACH. 


PATENT 


Soap. 


| i yl A 


if | ——is 7 ; r : 
a me — 
Ll . lowe y u} : ae 
i D NOR d Lr, 
. f y? M3 ' \ 
mm me Ciilin MIG 1 10 § b 
AY pg 


WHITENS LINEN worn gyn 55 
sa in a SUNSHINE or CHEMICALS 


And counted out his store 
Of. money, which he found with glee 

Grew daily more and more; 2 
Because for wise economy N Rubbin 

Fis laundry offercd scope O g 
By never using any kind 


But TITAN PATENT SOAP! - whatever. 


“The Queen was in the parlour” 
8 


Makes Flannels CAnd sat without a care, 
~ Softtand “sinaczomuit Makes Clothes 
For “washing-day” no troubles biought LAST 


To make her sulk or mope— 


She knew the merits and the power Twice as Long 


Of TITAN PATENT SOUP / 


“The Maid was in the gardcn” 
= The clothes she hung to dry 
A With whiteness like the driven snow 
Dazzled the blackbird’s eye ,; 
But when the Knave applauded her 


BAR She pointed to the rope 
© And satd—“ Not [—they've washed themselves 
With TITAN PUTEXRT SOUP! : 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


The LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP CO., Limited, LIVERPOOL. 


a a 
a Advertisements should be sent to “‘ Pearson's Weekiy” Advertisement Separtment “-"l's + VW cvet, Lo dan, BC. “yiemeral Ofte Temp!s Chambers, L ann G. nb 
APRS Or RETIN. | ERIS FS A sje ad - . eas ] 
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